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Correspondence 





Question of Priority 


Eprror: Though I heartily agree with some 
of the statements made by correspondent 
Catherine M. Going (AM. 12/10), may I 
point out that, just as St. Mary’s Ccllege for 
Women antedates Princeton by 12 years in 
its program, so the School of Sacred Theol- 
ogy at St. Bonaventure University antedates 
that of St. Mary’s by five years and has the 
distinction of being the first graduate school 
of sacred theology, exclusive of seminaries. 
Fr. IRENAEUS HeErscuer, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


For a Happier Christmas 


Eprror: In the Dec. 24 Amenica, there 
appeared an enlightening comment on 
“Christmas Prosperity” (p.346). It stated 
that this Christmas was the most prosperous 
in the nation’s history; that the consumer’s 
pocketbook was sufficiently filled and that 
last November’s employment was higher 
than that of any other November in history. 
It brought out, in what I thought a rather 
hidden manner, the idea that this may have 
been the most prosperous Christmas, but 
yet not the happiest. 

After all, why is there a Christmas? Is it 
because God gave us His only begotten 
Son; or is it because God wanted the con- 
sumer to exercise his purchasing power? I 
feel that the important question concerning 
Christmas is, how much did we give to God 
on His birthday? Did we open our hearts 
wide or did we sit back and say that there 
was nothing left for the Infant? 

Pittsburgh, Pa. EmEEN HocGan 


Contemplation and Solitude 


Epiror: I hate people who write letters 
like this one, but it is difficult sometimes 
to live up to one’s ideals. In your issue of 
Dec. 10 (p. 297) you draw a parallel be- 
tween the Solitary Seabee, Aristotle and St. 
Teresa in order to make a very good point 
about the need of contemplation. But your 
link between solitude and contemplation is 
not Aristotle’s, nor probably St. Teresa’s. 

If you compare your quotation from the 
Nicomachean Ethics with the closing para- 
graphs of the treatise on friendship just 
preceding, you will see, I think, that Aris- 
totle’s contemplation was a community af- 
fair, or more strictly, the high point of 
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association between friends. In the spiritual 
realm, Augustine and Monica at Ostia, or 
Benedict and Scholastica talking out a 
storm together, or Anselm with his monks, 
would be a closer analogy... . 

(Rev.) Ropert F. HaArvANeK, S.J. 
Bonn, Germany 


Geneva Afterthoughts 


Eprror: Your editorial “Geneva Aftermath” 
(Am. 12/3/55) was stimulating and in- 
teresting. The problems of German reuni- 
fication were stated with directness and 
conciseness. ... 

The second part of this editorial—which 
presented Thomas E. Murray’s proposal for 
setting off a thermonuclear blast at Eniwe- 
tok in order to dramatize all the implica- 
tions of such a blast for foe and friend 
alike—certainly demands a great deal of 
consideration. . . . 

Throughout the editorial there is a note 
of optimism and determination. Indeed, I 
feel that the “failure” at Geneva will really 
be a success if it brings these “vital prob- 
lems into a sharper perspective” and stirs 
us to greater effort and planning. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Susan C. Huron 


Tax Cuts and Defense 


Eprror: After reading your editorial 
“Should We Cut Taxes?” (Am. 12/24/55), 
I would like to comment on a few points. 

It would be wrong to cut personal income 
taxes to have an expanding economy. If 
these taxes were cut today, the people 
would tend to save more money instead of 
spending it on consumers goods. Most of 
the lower-income families have a limit to 
what they will spend on luxury items... . 

It would be very wise to use the budg- 
etary surplus we have this year for our na- 
tional defense program... . 

I look forward to each copy of AMERICA. 
Clairton, Pa. STEPHEN W. MILAs 


Sociological Queries 


Eprror: Sociologists, like magazine editors, 
have had much experience in turning the 
other cheek and in developing a layer of 
thick skin as protection against the inevit- 
able, even though friendly, critic. “Plain, 
Blunt Sociology” (Am. 12/31/55) tests 
this for the umpteenth time. Ruefully, it 


must be acknowledged that the satirical 
wrist-slapping of sociological verbosity was 
not completely undeserved. Moreover, it 
was consoling to find the cutting edge of 
the satire blunted by Fr. Davis’ tone of 
friendly criticism, and by the publication in 
the same issue of Fr. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick’s 
sociological article on Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans in the United States. 

Some of my best friends are magazine 
editors. I am none the less obliged to raise 
certain rhetorical questions concerning the 
social responsibilities of the editorial satir- 
ist. 1) Is the critical exercise worth the lit- 
erary effort? 2) Is the “whipping boy” of 
sociology unique in these semantic foibles 
or simply a convenient target? 3) Are the 
content-values of sociology undercut by this 
exposition of its rhetorical weaknesses? . . . 
Boston College Joun D. Donovan 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Eprror: Fr. Davis’ article will result in a 
sharp drop in the number of scrolls, awards 
and “symbolic artifacts” which might have 
been slung about his neck at future convo- 
cations of the members of the Guild for the 
Promotion and Cultivation of Verbal Ob- 
scurity. May he find some consolation in the 
fact that we who have hung back, beset by 
horrible doubts (atavistic, of course) con- 
cerning the verbal mysteries of the “be- 
havioral and/or policy sciences” look upon 
him as our new champion. 

Perhaps he would consent to lead an Old 
Model Army, “Savants and Others United 
Against the Suffocation of the English lan- 
guage” (to be known as SOUSE; card- 
carrying members to be called “Old 
Sousers”) ... MarrTIN J. CLANCY 
Political Science Department 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Never So Good? 


Epiror: E. S. Rigney of Stamford, Conn., 
claims (Am. 12/24/55 correspondence) 
we've never had it so good. If in saying 
“we,” all members of the Mystical Body are 
included, Mr. Rigney is sadly mistaken. 

If we've never had it so good, why are 
there boxes at the back of the church with 
the sign: “For the Poor—St. Vincent De 
Paul Society”? Why do St. Vincent De Paul 
conferences keep meeting once a week? .. . 
Why has one St. Vincent De Paul confer- 
ence, of which I am a member, done so 
much work, only two weeks before Christ- 
mas? 

If Mr. Rigney will ask his’ own parish 
conference for a report, he will see how 
many have never had it so rough. ... 
Hudson, Mass. ApaM J. WoLKOVICH 
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Current Comment 





THE WEEK IN AMERICA 


Help: Ballistic Missiles 


Spelled out last week in the cool 
ciphers of the President’s budget mes- 
sage was a warning for him who runs 
to read. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say that those who read are 
likely to find themselves running—to 
the nearest shelter. 

The budget item in question is 
for Intercontinental and Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missile development. In 
fiscal 1956 we appropriated $917 mil- 
lion for IBM’s. Next year, the Presi- 
dent urges, we shall need over a bil- 
lion and a quarter. 

The horrible race is on. The Russians 
have reportedly made headway with 
their missiles. We are forced into the 
dolorous task of trying to match and 
surpass them. 

Newspaper advertisements daily an- 
nounce “immediate openings” for aero- 
thermodynamicists, stress and structure 
engineers, computer programmers and 
electronic component evaluators. A tele- 
phone call to North American Avia- 
tion’s New York recruiting office on 
Jan. 17 revealed that NAA is currently 
spending more than a million a year on 
its advertising for trained engineering 
personnel. 

Behind the dignified advertising copy 
we can read the frantic haste of our 
Government to do what is needed to 
protect the nation from this final horror 
—the 5,000-mile range IBM. One com- 
pany offers its new employees “long- 
term security.” Let’s hope there’s enough 
of it to go around. 


That Word “Tnterposition” 


Can individual States refuse to obey 
laws passed by Congress? Can they re- 
ject decisions handed down by the 
U. S. Supreme Court? At least four 
Southern States—Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and Louisiana--are con- 
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sidering “interposition” to evade the 
Supreme Court’s ruling on segregated 
schools. 

The word itself echoes the Virginia 
Resolution of 1798 that urged States 
to “interpose” to block the abuse of 
Federal power. In 1832 John Calhoun 
devised the legal machinery for inter- 
position (or nullification) when South 
Carolina rejected a Federal tariff. Con- 
gress gave enforcement powers to Presi- 
dent Jackson but then averted a show- 
down by providing for the gradual re- 
duction of the tariff, The Civil War, 
of course, was one answer to the theory 
of nullification, but hardly a lawyer’s 
answer. 

Now the Virginia General Assembly 
plans a resolution calling upon other 
States to refuse to accept integrated 
schools. The resolution calls for re- 
jection of the Supreme Court’s decision 
until 36 of the 48 States have approved 
a constitutional améndment in which 
they surrender their power to main- 
tain—and therefore to control—public 
schools. The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot has 
called the resolution “futile” and has 
warned its legislature that it will “look 
a little silly” if it adopts the measure. 


Mr. Beck Not Satisfied 


So far as we know, David Beck, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, is the only head 
of an AFL-CIO affiliate who is also, 
reputedly, a millionaire businessman. 
That makes it all the more difficult to 
understand why the affluent Mr. Beck, 
with small regard for public opinion, 
is now insisting that the union buy 
the furnishings in his luxurious Seattle 
home. 

Stricfly speaking, the house in Se- 
attle is not Mr. Beck’s, though once 
it was. Last March a grateful Brother- 
hood bought the house for $160,000 
and immediately handed it over to Mr. 


Beck, rent-free, for his exclusive occv- 
pancy. 

Mr. Beck now wants $70,000 to 
$100,000 for his rugs, beds, curtains, 
dishpans and what not, with the right, 
of course, to go on using same as be. 
fore. Fairminded businessman that he 
is, the Teamster leader is willing to 
accept whatever price an appraiser sets 
on his belongings. 

According to Victor Reisel, syndi- 
cated Post-Hall columnist, this proposed 
transaction has aroused some opposition 
within the Brotherhood. Though all the 
vice presidents have assented to it, 
Secretary-Treasurer John English says, 
so help him, he won't sign a check for 
Dave Beck’s furniture. Apparently, Mr. 
English thinks this is too much of a 
good thing. 

May we suggest that this is the sort 
of impasse that might well be resolved 
by a referendum among the rank and 
file? After all, if this furniture sale 
is held, the duespayers, not the vice 
presidents, will pick up the tab. 


National Boy Scout Week 


Over 4 million Boy Scouts, celebrat- 
ing (Feb. 6-12) the 46th anniversary 
of the organization’s foundation in the 
United States, will begin a campaign 
designed to convince adults of the im- 
portance of voting. This will reach a 
climax just before election day, when 
35 million Liberty Bell doorknob hang- 
ers will be distributed to homes across 
the nation, This program is but one of 
the many by which the Boy Scouts 
will endeavor to live up to their anni- 
versary slogan: “Onward for God and 
My Country.” 

The growth of scouting in this coun- 
try has been phenomenal. One of the 
most remarkable aspects of it has been 
the steady rise in Catholic participa- 
tion in it. There is a total of 104,000 
units in the country—counting all the 
age groups. Of these, 9,599 are Catho- 
lic units, the majority in our parishes. 
Catholic scouting abroad, notably in 
France, has long been one of the out- 
standing youth activities. Here Catho- 
lic scouting got off to a rather slow 
start, but it is catching on handsomely. 

Boy Scout officials have often re- 
marked that no scout ever becomes a 
delinquent. The boast may be too 
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sweeping, but there is little doubt that 
the movement in general has done 
great good for the youth of the coun- 
trv. It is estimated that since 1910 
there have been over 24.5 million scouts 
in the United States. 

Congratulations on a job well done. 
May thousands more of our Catholic 
boys swell the total. 


N. Y. Study of Welfare Funds 


One day in the fall of 1949, not 
long after the historic pension settle- 
ment in the steel industry, the late 
Sen. Robert Taft foresaw an insuper- 
able obstacle for retirement funds. The 
day was coming, he warned, when such 
funds would be unable to find suffi- 
cient investment outlets for their swell- 
ing reserves. 

Though welfare funds of all kinds 
have grown sensationally since 1949, 
the Taftian vision of a tidal wave of 








reserves swamping investment outlets 
has not yet come to pass. On the con- 
trary, such studies as have been made 
suggest that up till now trustees of 
investment funds have found plenty of 
places to put their dollars to work. 

That seems to be a legitimate de- 
duction from the most recent study of 
welfare funds—a year-long survey by 
the N, Y. State Banking Department 
of 2,560 funds domiciled within its 
jurisdiction. The department found that 
the assets of these funds have been 
growing at the rate of a billion dollars 
a year. In September, 1955, they 
amounted to $7.5 billion. 

How are these huge funds invested? 
A detailed study of 2,198 funds, with 
$6.5 billion in assets, showed that 57 
per cent of the money was salted away 
in corporate and other bonds. A rather 
surprising 21 per cent was invested 
in common stocks. Only about 18 per 
cent was invested in Government bonds. 
The rest of the money was held either 
in preferred stocks or in cash. 





Superficially considered, the findings 
of the State Banking Department sug- 
gest that welfare-fund reserves are cur- 
rently being invested without too much 
difficulty, and being invested well. 


WORLD HIGHLIGHTS 


Wealthy Spaniards 


On noting Bishop Angel Herrera’s re- 
cent pastoral letter, which appeared 
in the Jan. 14 number of the Madrid 
daily, Ya, we find it hard to realize 
that this year does, indeed, mark the 
65th anniversary of Rerum Novarum. 
Imagine any bishop finding it necessary 
at this late hour to admonish Catholics 
for a scandalous lack of justice and 
charity. 

In 1891, Pope Leo XIII condemned 
a society in which “a small number of 
very rich men have been able to lay 
upon the teeming masses of the labor- 








A tall Texan by the name of Jackson Martindell, who 
made enough money in Wall Street to retire in the 
prime of life, employs his leisure usefully as president 
of the American Institute of Management. Since 1948 
he and his organization have been studying corpora- 
tions, academic institutions, hospitals and even religious 
bodies from the viewpoint of management practice. 
The object is to improve managerial methods by com- 
parative analysis. One thing led to another, and now 
AIM has just completed nothing less than a manage- 
ment appraisal of the whole Catholic Church as a 
world institution. 

The report got wide- attention from’ news «editors. 
Religion and ~politics -being’*what ‘they: are, there will 
be controversy over the conclusions and the methods. 
America will soon publish its own detailed analysis by 
an outstanding expert in management. Meanwhile, a 
summary notice such as this should pay tribute to the 
obviously fair-minded approach of the institute’s re- 
port. Some things are said that are not complimentary 
to the Church or flattering to its leaders. On the other 
hand, sincere praise is given ungrudgingly where it 
seems to be deserved. Bigots will find ample material 
on which to sharpen their knives. But the effort, time 
and money (reportedly $100,000) employed to dig out 
the material on which the evaluation is based should 
be sufficient guarantee of a generally solid work. 

Nothing quite like this has ever been attempted. 
When has anyone rated the Catholic Church, with the 
same methods by which the great industrial corpora- 
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Managerial Study of the Church 


tions are gauged, according to its managerial record? 
For AIM the Catholic Church rates 88 per cent (75 is 
passing ), the highest grade ever awarded a nonprofit 
organization. Standard Oil of New Jersey rates over 90 
per cent with Mr. Martindell’s organization. 

Yet, if the idea of evaluating the Roman Catholic 
Church by managerial standards stirs a smile and per- 
haps (in Europe particularly ) a hearty laugh, the study 
is valuable both in itself and for what it may set in 
motion. In recent years Church authorities have be- 
come more and more impressed with the importance of 
what is called “religious sociology” as an adjunct to 
the-apostolate. ‘AIM’s president readily admits that his 
“audit” is perhaps misnamed and can’more correctly be 
styled a study in religious sociology. This, together with 
the valuable statistical material uncovered by AIM’s 
staff in Rome, should make the report a landmark in 
the development of religious sociology. (Incidentally, 
the report is obtainable from the Institute’s offices, 125 
E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y., at $1.) 

On the other hand, AIM had a legitimate interest in 
inquiring what business could learn from the Catholic 
Church. There are such lessons—32 of them—listed at 
the conclusion of the study. They begin with “the value 
of widespread diversification to a continuing enterprise” 
and end with “the long-term importance of selling or 
persuasion by demonstration and example rather than 
aggressive pressure.” It is no crime for business to 
learn from the Church. Is it so incongruous for the 
Church to learn from business? Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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ing poor a yoke little better than that 
of slavery itself.” 

In 1956, with communism 
where on the march, the Bishop of 
Malaga sorrowtully charges that in 
Spain 


every- 


... the lack of justice and charity 

perpetuates a system in which the 

greater part of the national wealth 

is concentrated in the hands of a 

minority, which keeps an enormous 

number of people in a state of 
poverty. 

In his strongly worded letter, Bishop 
Herrera, who was ordained to the priest- 
hood late in life following a distin- 
guished career in journalism, warned 
the ruling classes of Spain that their 
manner of conduct was giving open 
scandal in factories, on farms, in the uni- 
versities. He referred stingingly to their 
“collective irresponsibility.” There is an 
urgent need, wrote the bishop, for a 
drive aimed at forming “the social con- 
science of Spaniards.” 

If similar exhortations of Leo XIII 
had been heeded in the last century— 
and not only in Spain—what a deluge 
of sufferings the modern world might 
have been spared, 


Force No Solution 


The UN censure of Israel, shaping 
up as this issue of AMERICA goes to 
press, is inevitable. The occasion—an 
attack by Israeli armed forces on a 
Syrian outpost Dec. 11 in violation of 
the Palestine armistice agreement— 
closely paralleled the notorious Kibya 
incident of Oct. 14, 1953, which also 
met with UN condemnation. As Sir 
Pierson Dixon, British UN delegate, 
stated on Jan. 12: 


Such a retaliatory attack is bad 
enough in itself, but it is all the 
more heinous since it comes as 
the latest of a series of deliberate 
retaliatory incidents [Kibya, Naha- 
lin and Gaza] for which Israel 
stands condemned by the [Se- 
curity] Council and by world pub- 
lic opinion. 

Sir Pierson was not the only one 
disturbed by Israel’s most recent at- 
tempt to bully her Arab neighbors. 
Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett 
was more than a little riled by the mid- 
night foray which resulted in the deaths 
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of 56 Syrians. Without doubt the at- 
tack compromised his mission to the 
United States at the time. The Israeli 
Foreign Minister returned home with 
nothing to show for his efforts to off- 
set the recent Czech-Egyptian arms 
deal by a promise of American military 
equipment. 

Israel, of course, has pleaded provo- 
cation for the attack. Yet, as U. S. 
delegate Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., noted 
before the Security Council: “Israel’s 
deed is so out of proportion that it 
cannot accurately be described as re- 
taliatory.” 

In lieu of an Arab-Israeli 
there are bound to be border incidents. 
Force, however, is no solution. It can 
only increase tensions and drive peace 
that much farther away. 


peace 


Communist Gains in Indonesia 


The Communists are riding high in 
Indonesia for the first time since 1948. 
That is when they were violently sup- 
pressed as fomenters of public disorder. 
The 6 million votes polled by Com- 
munist candidates in last September's 
elections assure them of at least 43 
seats in the new Parliament. To cap 
their electoral success, President Su- 
karno, speaking Jan. 15 at a Commun- 
ist-organized anti-colonial rally in Ja- 
karta, intimated that they may even 
be given a chance to participate in 
the new Cabinet scheduled to take 
over in March or April. 

President Sukarno’s sudden tender 
feeling for the Communist cause in 
Indonesia is a jolt for the West. It 
is another striking example of the 
efficiency with which the Reds are 
conducting their campaign for the mind 
and heart of Asia. 

President Sukarno’s olive branch held 
out to the Reds is no mere trick of 
political expediency. As he stated in his 
address to the Jakarta rally: 

The fact that this rally is being 

held constitutes evidence that can- 

not be denied that the three ide- 


ologies—nationalism, Marxism and 
Islam—can be united. 


When nationalism and Islam find com- 
mon cause in the Marxism of Lenin, 
Stalin and Khrushchev, we hope that 
President Sukarno will still be around 
to see it. 


Seven years ago communism would 
have been anathema to any Indonesian 
Government. Today it is being wel. 
comed as a partner. It is quite obvious 
that the West needs a little more cre. 
ative imagination if it hopes to get 
its case across to Asia. 


Church vs. Progressists 


Though the Church’s stand on com. 
munism is clear and uncompromising, 
there have always been some Catho- 
lics in Europe who display pro-Com- 
munist affinities. What causes this aber- 
ration? They know what Marxism 
means, but they have no faith in Cath- 
olic social doctrine because it accepts 
the legitimacy of private property. They 
are convinced that the capitalistic sys. 
tem, even in its moderate form, is 
outmoded or even inherently evil. For 
them, communism in one form or an- 
other is inevitable. The Church, they 
say, should not struggle against the 
momentum of “history.” 

Lately the Vatican’s warnings against 
such Catholics have been more and 
more pointed. In a recent letter to the 
Polish bishops the Holy Father grieved 
over the activities of those who “ty 
to reconcile so-called ‘progress’ with 
the Christian religion.” Such persons, 
easily identified as the Progressist Cath- 
olics, “contaminate Christian doctrine 
by their speeches and_ publications, 
which they spread everywhere and even 
impose by force.” 

More recently, the warning struck 
closer to home, when the Vatican's 
semi-official newspaper, Osservatore 
Remano, uttered similar remonstrances 
for the benefit of two former Christian 
Democrats of Italy who have founded 
a political weekly with a “progressist” 
line, Dibattito Politico. These and other 
signs foreshadow still stronger Church 
resistance to this attempted Red infi- 
tration of Catholic ranks. 


Mikolajezyk on Japan 


In 1950 the International Peasant 
Union, a group of exiled farm leaders 
from the Iron Curtain countries, issued 
a manifesto to the peasants of Asia. 
They warned the predominantly agri- 
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cultural East what it could expect trom 
Soviet collectivization, should Commun- 
ism ever triumph. These exiled peas- 
ant leaders, on tour in the Near and 
Far East, have now repeated this warn- 
ing to Asia’s people. 

Stanislaw Mikolajcezvk, former Pre- 
mier of Poland and president of the 
IPU, has just returned from one such 
visit to Japan. Though the Reds in 
that country have failed to make prog- 
ress in the rural areas, he reported 
to newsmen in New York on Jan. 13, 
there is still a dangerous ignorance of 
what communism means. Furthermore, 
there is an indifference approaching 
neutralism among businessmen, politi- 


cal leaders and even the Shinto and 
Buddhist priests, who are all afraid 
to come out against communism in 
clear-cut terms. 

To strengthen the power of resist- 
ance in Japan, particularly among the 
rural population, Mikolajezyk urges, 
first of all, a more successful and pene- 
trating effort to inform Asia of the 
meaning of communism. At the same 
time, he said, “a wide and well-planned 
offensive in the Asiatic countries for 
political and economic improvement 
should be undertaken.” The former 
Polish Premier speaks from long ex- 
perience with the Reds and out of 2 
deep understanding of peasant prob- 


lems. His advice to the United States 
should be as impressive as his testi- 
mony to the rural masses of Japan. 





Letters for publication have been 
pouring in the last few weeks. 
We apologize if yours has not yet 
appeared. Next week AMERICA’S 
Correspondence will be expanded 
to three pages. If you are plan- 
ning to write, don’t let this note 
deter you. Short letters (100-200 
words) are most welcome. Your 
comment and criticism are of in- 
terest both to the editors and to 
our readers. EDITOR 

















That’s what he always said had to be inside a follower 
of Christ: flame and steel. The slender bushy-eyebrowed 
priest seemed made out of both. They called him the 
most loved Padre in the Philippines. Certainly John P. 
Delaney, S.J., was the best known. They said that al- 
most singlehandedly he had swept away the clouds of 
irreligion that had long brooded over the big univer- 
sity. At any rate, when he became its Catholic chaplain, 
Catholicism was radiated into every walk of campus 
life at the University of the Philippines as never before. 

Retreats, conferences and lectures by the score 
brought him from one end of the Islands to the other. 
He seemed never to weary though he ate little and 
hardly touched a pillow. Over the past ten years most 
people within reach of a radio or TV set had heard that 
deep, animated voice on weekly programs. He spoke 
to them of courtship and marriage, of the mind’s place 
in religion, of personal responsibility, and always of a 
wholehearted Christlike life. Young people flocked to 
him. They felt that he truly knew them and their prob- 
lems. 


OPPOSITION 


Of course not everyone liked the new Catholic articu- 
lateness of Diliman, the campus town of the university 
outside of Manila. There was an influential minority 
among faculty and students committed to the old anti- 
clericalism left behind by the Spanish and kept alive 
by Masonic educators from the American South. 

Last August they tried to stop Fr. Delaney’s lectures 
at the university. The plea was separation of Church 
and State and the danger of religious dissension on the 
campus. On Aug. 29 they got the permit of his U. P. 
Student Catholic Action group withdrawn. No more 
meetings could be held in university buildings. 

The university president, Dr. Vidal Tan, appointed 
a committee to consider the charges against his friend, 
Fr. Delaney. To this committee of the university board 
of regents, under the chairmanship of Sen. José Laurel, 
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Fr. Delaney explained his activities on the campus: 
For ten years I have lectured to the university's 
Catholic Action groups and for more than six years 
I have lectured to the Diliman community .. . 
No one in all that time has ever heard me say one 
word derogatory to, critical of, or unkind to any 
other form of religion. 


The man who began the Cana Conferences in the 
United States and who served as first director of the 
Jesuit Institute of Social Order evidently would have 
no use for half-measures. Those who knew of his work 
on the Vatican Radio staff or as a member of AMERICA’S 
editorial board (1943-45) would surmise that for him 
religion could not be just an affair of the sacristy. He 
softly explained to the committee 


... that religion is not a narrow departmentalized 
thing, that it must permeate all of man’s life. When 
the priest says Ite missa est at the end of his daily 

Mass, he is telling the congregation to go out and 

put their religious principles into operation in every 

department of living. 

For years he scraped pesos together and dreamed of 
replacing the delapidated army building he had fixed up 
as a chapel. On Dec. 20, before 4,000 of the university 
community, nearly all of whom received communion, 
the Archbishop of Manila blessed the lovely new 
rotunda-shaped chapel on the campus. This was a con- 
solation to prepare him for a setback. For early this 
month the authorities decided that henceforth Fr. 
Delaney could not lecture in the university halls. 

Still he was not discouraged. He had asked the com- 
mittee to tell his attackers that “once Christ comes in, 
He is very hard to drive out. Tell them that they are 
not fighting Father Delaney or UPSCA. They are fight- 
ing Christ.” 

The struggle will go on, but without Fr. John P. 
Delaney. On Jan. 12 a cable from the Philippines re- 
ported his sudden death. His fire will not be put out. 
His steel will never lose its edge. 
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Washington Front 





The ever present farm problem and the continually 
chased mirage of a balanced budget promised to be the 
major issues of this session of Congress. Hovering in 
the background, of course, are the two big questions: 
will there be a tax cut; and will Ike run? I know of no 
political soothsayer bold enough to answer these. But 
everybody has an opinion about the farm problem and 
the balanced budget. 

There was a time, many years ago when I was young, 
when Washington and the press hailed with joy the 
news that there was a bumper crop. Now, and for many 
years, a bumper crop in wheat, corn, etc., is a disaster. 
And from the days of McNary-Haugen in the ’20’s 
through those of Henry Wallace to these days of Ezra 
Taft Benson there have been many plans. I have, though 
no farmer, been fascinated by these, and I always come 
up with the idea that they all have one thing in common: 
to save the farmer and the country from the curse of 
abundance. This means that the farmer must be induced 
in some way not to produce so much. 

Earlier plans aimed at getting the farmer to reduce 


Underscorings 





his acreage in basic crops voluntarily. This obvious) 
was unworkable. So in recent years we have set » 
arbitrary limit, by parity and price supports, and any 
surplus would be taken off the market by the Goven. 
ment, stored away, and paid for by grants or loay 
This has cost some $7 billion to date. The clear i inequity 
to the consumer is that he has to pay two taxes for hi 
foods and fibers: once for taxes to pay the farmers, anj 
again for higher prices at his grocery store. The farms 
pays taxes, too, and has to buy food, so he suffers alg, 





Now we have a new plan to stop abundance: th 
“soil bank.” This is Teally two plans: the “conservatiq 
reserve” and the “acreage reserve.” But they reall 
come to the same result: the farmer is paid for puttin 
acres to grasses or trees more or less permanently, 
for cutting down his planting next year. Either wa 
you slice it, the consumer pays. There is no solution fy 
abundance. 

As for the balanced budget which the President pre. 
sented on Jan. 16, here again is a misnomer. This budge 
is a speculative budget, based on the Treasury’s estimat 
of what taxes will bring in before June 30, 1957, Ay 
optimistic view. Tax cuts? Not, said the Presider 
wisely, if they will unbalance the budget again. But 
this is the old carrot-and-stick idea: if you, the Co 
gress, keep appropriations down, you will get cuts in 
an election year; if not, no tax cuts. WILFRID PArsoy 


for the 23rd annual meeting of the 
Association of Catholic School Pres 
Relations. Theme of the discussions wil 





be: “The Press: Gateway to Truth’ 





THE BISHOP’S FUND to assist the 
hungry, homeless and needy in all parts 
of the world will open its tenth annual 
drive on Laetare Sunday, Mar. 11. This 
years goal has been fixed at $5 mil- 
lion. A nation-wide collection will be 
taken up on that day. The children’s 
phase of the campaign opens Ash 
Wednesday, Feb. 15. The bishops, as 
in former years, have placed the drive 
in the hands of Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices-NCWC. By cooperating with U. S. 
Government surplus programs, conduct- 
ing the Thanksgiving clothing campaign 
and the Lenten drive and drawing 
upon various philanthropic sources, 
CRS-NCWC is able to realize the 
equivalent of $45 million annually. 


pB OUR LADY’S SODALITY of the 
University of Detroit will sponsor its 
second annual Training School of So- 
dality Action Feb. 4-5. The five ses- 
sions are to be conducted by U. of D. 
students, who will discuss the nature 
and operation of the Sodality, the apos- 
tolate, consecration, etc. Over 3,500 
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delegates from high schools and col- 
leges in Michigan, Ohio and _ Illinois 
are expected to attend. Special sessions 
for moderators and directors of sodali- 
ties will be addressed by guest priest- 
experts in Sodality work. For informa- 
tion write U. of D. Sodality, Livernois 
at MecNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 


p> AT THE AGE OF 68, in the town 
of Rye, Sussex, England, the shire 
that was the locale of so many of her 
novels, died Sheila Kaye-Smith on Jan. 
14. She and her husband, a former 
Anglican minister, had been received 
into the Church in 1929 by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., after a visit to Italy 
as a cure for “Roman fever.” Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s best-known novel was 
probably Superstition Corner, reissued 
last year by the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation. 


pAT LORETTO HEIGHTS College, 
Denver, Colo., high-school and college 
journalists of the Midwest and Rocky 
Mountain areas will convene Feb. 2-3 


Sister Jean Carmel., S.L., of the colleg 
is moderator of the conference. 


pA READING ROOM and lendiy 
library will shortly be opened at 98) 
Park Ave., New York, in memory of 
the late Fr. W. Coleman Nevils, SJ, 
former president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and the University of Scranton 
and former pastor of St. Ignatius Par- 
ish, to which the library is attached. 
Fr. Nevils was superior of the Jesuit 
community at the America editorial 
residence from 1947 to 1953. He died 
on Oct. 12, 1955. 


Bp GONZAGA UNIVERSITY, Spo 
kane, Wash., has launched a Great 
Teachers Program, through which it i 
hoped to raise $100,000 a year for the 
purpose of keeping up faculty standards 
and attracting teachers of outstanding 
excellance. Said Rev. Francis E. Cork 
ery, S. J., president of the university: 
“The most important part of a ult 
versity is...the teacher, the soul of 
any university.” C.K 
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Editorials 


Long-Term Foreign Aid 


The perennial battle between the Administration and 
Congress over foreign aid is again shaping up. The 
bone of contention will not be the concept of foreign 
aid itself but rather the philosophy underlying the Ad- 
ministration’s new approach to economic aid. Only 
long-range planning, President Eisenhower believes, will 
enable us to cope with recent Soviet moves in Asia. 
As he stated in his January 16 budget message: 


I consider it essential that the Mutual Security 
Act be amended to ensure greater continuity in 
providing economic assistance. . . . Accordingly, I 
shall ask for limited authoritv to make longer-term 
commitments for [economic-aid] projects to be ful- 
filled from appropriations made in future years. 


It is this principle of continuity in foreign aid that has 
come under severe attack in Congress. 


NEED FOR CONTINUITY 


Whatever objection there may be to “long-term com- 
mitments” in the matter of foreign aid, no one would 
dispute the appraisal of the world situation which in- 
fluenced the Administration’s decision to ask for such 
commitments. As Secretary of State Dulles remarked 
in a January 11 press conference, the Soviets have 
seized upon economic and social! collaboration in Asia 
“as a means for jumping military and political barriers.” 
The new emphasis on economic and social problems, 
Mr. Dulles went on, has become a “major turning point 
in the struggle between communism and freedom.” In 
other words, it is useless to maintain a military estab- 
lishment proportionate to that of the Soviet Union if, in 
the meantime, Soviet economic and social aid wins over 
the uncommitted nations of Asia to Moscow’s side. 

To avert this danger, the Administration sees the 
need of long-range planning. Underdeveloped countries 


The Budget 


When on January 16 the President sent along his 1957 
budget to Congress, he was keeping to a schedule 
fixed in 1952. As a candidate for the Presidency, he had 
predicted that by the start of his fourth year in office 
he would offer the country a balanced budget. That he 
has now done. If the estimates prove to be correct, the 
Treasury will take in $66.3 billion during the fiscal year 
beginning next July 1 and pay out $65.9 billion. It will 
have a surplus of $400 million. 

Actually, it now appears that the budget will also 
be balanced during the present fiscal year, but this 
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are not helped as much by annual loans and gifts as 
they would be by long-term programs. Egypt is a case 
in point. That country’s proposed Aswan Dam will de- 
mand an outlay of $200 million over a ten-year period. 
To pledge our aid to that specific enterprise for the 
duration would not mean greater expenditure on our 
part. It would mean, however, that Egypt could count 
on our cooperation throughout the ten-year period. 


THE OPPOSITION 


Congressional opposition te such long-range com- 
mitments is strong, influential and bipartisan. It stems 
from a hesitancy of certain Congressmen, notably Sen. 
Walter F. George (D., Ga.), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, to pass economic-aid 
legislation which would have the effect of binding fu- 
ture Congresses. The upshot will probably be a compro- 
mise foreign-aid bill such as that advocated by Rep. 
James P. Richards (D., S. C.), chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. He proposes that the 
foreign-aid bill contain a statement of principle which 
would simply pledge our continued aid in the “anti- 
Communist fight.” 

As long as we continue to face up to the new chal- 
lenge of communism in Asia, it perhaps matters little 
what specific measures we employ. We would, how- 
ever, like to see a stronger motive advanced than mere 
“anti-communism.” As this Review has pointed out be- 
fore (3/26/55, p. 666), “enlightened self-interest” does 
not exhaust our responsibilities toward the common 
good. As the wealthiest nation in the world we have 
a moral obligation to do something about what Barbara 
Ward, the noted English Catholic economist, has called 
the “vast disparities of wealth and misery which exist 
within the single physically united world.” 


is Balanced 


happy development the President did not plan. A year 
ago he budgeted for a deficit of $2.4 billion for fiscal 
1956. As late as last July, when revised estimates were 
published, he still expected to be in the red, though by 
only $1.7 billion. What the President did not foresee 
was the amazing extent of the recovery from the 1954 
recession. When the economic rebound developed into 
the biggest boom in our history, the red ink on the 
books changed automatically to black. Soaring tax rev- 
enues made the difference. 

Soaring tax revenues also account for the estimated 
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surplus in fiscal 1957. Though in offering a balanced 
budget the President may be said to be on schedule, he 
is not, strictly speaking, proceeding according to plan. 
Before assuming office, he anticipated that he would 
balance the budget by hefty cuts in expenditures. The 
blueprint called for expenditures in fiscal 1957 at the 
$60-billion level. This goal the Administration missed 
by nearly $6 billion. What saved the President was the 
sensational spurt in economic activity over the past 16 
months, with personal and corporate income both run- 
ning at record levels. The Treasury’s tax take from these 
sources is up $4 billion over fiscal 1955. The somewhat 
embarrassing fact is that the budget for 1957 calls for 
an increase in Federal spending—from an estimated 
$64.2 billion this year to $65.8 billion. There will be a 
$400-million surplus in 1957 only because receipts are 
expected to exceed this year’s by $1.8 billion. 


DEFENSE COSTS 


As has been true since fiscal 1951, when President 
Truman had a $3-billion surplus, this latest budget re- 
flects the extraordinary cost of the cold war. About 61 
cents of the taxpayer's dollar will go for national de- 
fense, foreign aid and other programs designed to buy 
security in this parlous atomic age. Another 18 cents or 
so will be applied to paying the bill for past wars—for 
veterans benefits and interest on the debt. Less than 
twenty-five cents of every tax dollar will be spent on 
normal, peacetime activities. This is the reason, of 


course, why the Administration, despite strenuous ef. 
forts, has not been able to make bigger reductions jy 
expenditures. 

The most interesting feature of the 1957 budget is 
not just the increase in spending, which reverses a three. 
year trend, but the increase in expenditures for civilian 
as well as for defense projects. As if anticipating criti. 
cism on this count, the President devoted two para. 
graphs of his message to his basic budget policy, or 
philosophy. Here they are for the record: 


The growth and movement of our population 
and the complexity of our dynamic society are 
continually creating needs which must be met if 
we are to build wisely for the future. For years, 
many activities which are desirable for fostering 
sound economic growth have been postponed be- 
cause of overriding needs of war and defense. 

Defense needs are still overriding . . . However, 
budget revenues now permit us to undertake some 
new and expanded programs for enhancing oppor- 
tunities for human well-being and economic 
growth. This budget reflects that purpose. 


We have a feeling that for that kind of budget policy, 
even though it means postponing tax cuts, a majority 
in this country can readily be mobilized. It is in ou 
best liberal and humanitarian traditions. The differences 
most Congressmen are likely to have with it will be 
matters not, for the most part, of substance but of 
emphasis and detail. 


Growing Old Gracefully in Saint Louis 


Since 1900 the number of persons in the United States 
aged 65 or over has quadrupled, while the total popu- 
lation has only doubled. This year, 1956, more than 
1,000 persons a day will be celebrating their 65th 
birthdays. Our nation is growing older. Problems are 
arising as to how to help these older people. 

The Twentieth Century Fund (330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y.) will soon publish the full results of its 
study of the problems, chiefly economic, that beset 
elderly people. Meantime a specialized study has just 
been released by Catholic Charities of St. Louis (2331 
Mullanphy St., St. Louis 6, Mo.) which throws light 
on the problems of Catholic old people. Every family 
registered in St. Philip Neri parish, North St. Louis, 
was contacted, and their 437 members 60 years old or 
more were interviewed. From those interviews came 
some surprising facts—and some consoling ones, too. 

In general, the pastor of that parish has reasons to 
be proud of the practising piety of his older parishion- 
ers. Despite their increasing difficulties in getting to 
and from church, four-fifths of them still attend weekly 
Mass, three-quarters of them still come to church 
monthly for confession, and more than half receive Holy 
Communion weekly. This last is especially edifying. 

Economically, these good people showed resourceful- 
ness and a strong determination to take care of them- 
selves. In this typical lower-middle class neighborhood, 
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three-quarters of them still rely on their own means for 
daily living expenses. Another one-eighth get along 
thanks to help from their children or relatives. For the 
most part, the rest have at least “enough to get along 
on.” Only one in twenty is failing to make ends meet. 

How do they think that they should be provided for? 
Two-thirds feel that, by and large, they themselves or 
their children should see to it. Some think that govern- 
mental or private pension plans ought to help. 

Like most old people, this group wants to be self- 
supporting as long as possible: 40 of the 44 men be- 
tween 60 and 64 years old are still employed; 41 of 52 
between 65 and 70, 16 of 29 between 70 and 75, and 11 
of 43 over 75 years old are still working. They may 
justly be proud of that record of initiative. 

The authors of the study noted the great amount of 
help given by families and, to an equally impressive 
degree, by neighbors. For times of serious sickness, 58 
per cent of the older people had some sort of group 
hospital insurance. But for their frequent lesser ill- 
nesses family ties and the generosity of people on the 
same block insured even better the home care that was 
necessary. One of the sisters, the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls, who cooperated in the study, remarked that 
younger people did not fail to notice this abundant 
charity, especially that of Mrs. X, “a genuine apostle of 
the aging in her own block.” 
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What would the older residents of that parish like to 
see improved in their lives? Most of all they would 
appreciate more of their fellow parishioners’ friendly 
visits. They can’t attend club meetings any more—most 
clubs meet at night anyway—and they would prefer 
not to join clubs for old people only. But friendship, a 
“must” at any age, is especially dear to those in declin- 


ing years. 


The elderly people in this parish turned out to be 
remarkably stable and happy. The same team of in- 
vestigators will soon study another St. Louis parish, 
where living conditions are harsher and the aging per- 
haps “not so self-sufficient or satisfied.” But it is inspir- 
ing indeed to see such documentary proof of the 
tranquil way the members of St. Philip Neri parish are 
growing old. 


Catholics in the Fulbright Program 


Catholics often ask other Catholics why Catholics aren't 
more conspicuously “in” things. Are we pulling our 
weight in the cultural life of the nation? Where are our 
Catholic writers? Why are there so few Catholic scien- 
tists?) Why are there only two Catholic colleges in the 
United States which have chapters of Phi Beta Kappa? 
Here we should like to point up still another vital area 
in which we appear to be lagging. 

The Fulbright Act became Public Law 584 on Aug. 1, 
1946. It allocated income from the sale of surplus prop- 
erty abroad to enable American citizens to study, lec- 
ture, teach or pursue research work in foreign lands. 
It provided other grants to bring foreigners to the 
United States for study, lecturing and teaching. 

What is the record of Catholic participation in the 
Fulbright program? A recent rapid check of the grants 
made for the academic year 1955-56 gives us some 
important factual data with which to answer this ques- 
tion. When they have studied the figures we present, 
America’s readers will unquestionably want to speculate 
on some of the reasons which may be assigned to ex- 
plain them. 
pIn 1955-56 there were 212 grants for lectureships to 
be held by American citizens in foreign institutions. 
Three of these went to persons from U. S. Catholic 
institutions. (No attempt has been made in this study 
to determine how many Catholics there are among those 
who received grants while attached to non-Catholic 
colleges or universities. ) 
pA total of 172 grants were made for post-doctoral 
research projects in foreign countries. Of these two 
were given to representatives of Catholic colleges and 
universities. 

Seventy-seven other specialists also received grants 
under the Fulbright Act this year; three of these were 
from Catholic institutions. 

The Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils (2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. ) 
is charged with the selection of the grantees mentioned 
above. To help make these selections, CBARC has 
established a series of some 43 advisory committees. 
These committees have a total membership of 239 per- 
sons. Among these 239 there are but four representa- 
tives of Catholic institutions or organizations. 

The Fulbright Act provides grants for graduate study 
abroad. For the year 1955-56, 956 such grants were 
awarded, including some 35 to 50 renewals of grants 
previously made. 
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B The 956 grantees came from 490 institutions. Sixty- 
six of these were Catholic institutions. 

pA total of 4,282 applications were filed for these 
grants. Out of these, 1,305 applicants were recom- 
mended for the 956 grants finally given. 

p It is worth noting that 336 applications came from 
undergraduate and graduate students and from alumni 
of Catholic colleges and universities. Of these 83 were 
recommended; 67 received grants. 

The grants for graduate study are supervised by the 

Institute of International Education (1 E. 67th St., New 
York 21, N. Y.). ITE has set up a National Selection 
Committee to screen applicants. This national com- 
mittee is made up of two groups of small committees. 
The first of these groups concerns itself with aca- 
demic subjects. This past year there were 43 persons 
working in this group of committees. Two of these per- 
sons were from Catholic institutions. 
The second group deals with special categories of 
applications. On these committees this year there were 
47 persons, none of whom represented a Catholic in- 
stitution. 

In a different category and through other agencies, 
there were 509 grants made to foreign lecturers and 
scholars to enable them to come to the United States 
during 1955-56 to study or teach. Of these 13 are pres- 
ently in U. S. Catholic universities. 


SOME QUERIES 


These facts merit careful scrutiny and reflection. In 
some of the areas investigated Catholic participation is 
strikingly low. Why should this be? 

Before we put our finger on discrimination or preju- 
dice as the explanation, it would be well for us to 
examine our private and institutional consciences. ‘It 
could be that Catholics themselves are to blame. 
p> Have the deans and teachers among us kept students 
informed about Fulbright grants and urged them to ob- 
tain them? Have we set students a good example by 
applying for grants ourselves? 
p> Have we appointed a Fulbright adviser, as all col- 
leges were urged to do? Is he or she a diligent, enter- 
prising and imaginative person? 
pWhy have our students so overwhelmingly out- 
stripped their professors in obtaining grants? 

Finally, were our institutions invited to place repre- 
sentatives on national or regional screening commit- 
tees, and did they accept the invitation? 
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Russell Kirk 


Mucu OF THE CURRENT DISCUSSION of the 
“freedom of the scientist” vis-d-vis the demands of 
national security it seems to me, suffers from the curse 
of what Edmund Burke called “theoretic dogma” in 
politics. By this he meant rigid adherence to a political 
doctrine without regard to circumstances that might 
make such adherence foolish or even dangerous. 

No man is ever at once perfectly free and perfectly 
secure. All we can hope for, in a reasonably just society, 
is some tolerable balance between freedom and security. 
And in our time of troubles, the scientist can enjoy 
absolute freedom only at the risk of destroying com- 
pletely his own security and that of everyone else. It 
may be distasteful for the ritualistic “liberal” to face 
this fact, but it remains ineluctable. We ought to ad- 
dress ourselves to the grave problems of establishing 
some tolerable and prudent balance in this matter. It 
will profit us little to indulge in slogans and rodo- 
montade about an unqualified “freedom of research” 
and “freedom of communication” which no nation inter- 
ested in self-preservation could possibly permit. 

So far as I know, the first writer to call our era “the 
atomic age” was Nietzsche, who saw all the old certi- 
tudes and loyalties of humanity dissolving into their 
constituent atoms. The age has been made more literally 
atomic by the late Albert Einstein, who (in a letter 
published in the Reporter in November, 1954) remarked 
the disintegrating influence of ideology and the mass- 
mind upon the higher learning in this time of flux. “If 
I would be a young man again and had to decide how 
to make my living,” he wrote, “I would not try to 
become a scientist or scholar or teacher. I would rather 
choose to be a plumber or a peddler, in the hope to find 
that modest degree of independence still available 
under present circumstances.” 


POWER, POLITICS AND SCIENCE 


Now the movement to compel the thinking man to 
conform to the fashionable ideology of the hour is not 
wholly political in its origins, though political power 
is usually connected with it. Nor is the pressure applied 





Mr. Kirk, editor of the Conservative Review, is author 
of Academic Freedom: An Essay in Definition (Chi- 
cago: Regnery, 1955). 
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Einstein Raised 


A Question 






only to those who work in the natural sciences. But 
since the sciences, particularly physics, at present seem 
to be the means to physical power in this world, they 
are especially subject to political pressure. For politics, 
by a law of its nature, always pursues power. The just 
state is one in which power is confined and balanced; 
the unjust state is one in which power is released and 
unchecked. Every man and every social body infected 
with pleonexia—“the striving after power, which ceaseth 
not till death’—endeavors nowadays to subjugate sci- 
ence. 

Yet we ought not to blame the politician and the 
soldier and the publicist for the whole of this tendency, 
Much of the fault lies with the scientists themselves, 
Pure science is the pursuit of truth, with no end except 
the increased apprehension of the truth. “The fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom”: this conviction dom- 


‘ inated science until the modern era, and a good many 


men of science still are influenced by it. To them, sci- 
ence is a reverential search for a fuller understanding of 
this world of mystery in which we dwell. They want 
to improve the human reason for the human reason’s 
own sake—the gratification of a noble curiosity—and out 
of awe for the great intelligence, transcending human 
frailties, which governs this earth and all the stars. It 
is for the sake of such scientists as these that we ought 
to do everything in our power to safeguard freedom of 
speculation and investigation. 

Another sort of scientist, nevertheless, has been at 
work among us for four centuries; and much of the 
vague popular suspicion of scientists’ motives is the 
result of their attitude toward science. I refer to the 
desire of Francis Bacon to make science into an instru- 
ment for the building of new empires, and to Hobbes’ 
insistence that “the end of knowledge is power.” Power 
over man and nature, the arrogant ambition to reshape 
the universe after some energumen’s notion of Utopia, 
has inspired a great part of the work of modern science. 
From the same roots springs the greater part of the 
work of what ‘is called “scientism’—the employment of 
methods allegedly scientific to make society into one 
uniform, equalitarian tableland. The baneful influence 
of this latter concept of science upon sociology is traced 
by Prof. F. A. Hayek in his Counter-Revolution of 
Science, by Prof. Albert Salomon in his Tyranny of Prog- 
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ress and by Prof. A. H. Hobbs in his Social Problems 
and Scientism. 

Modern technology, which with many men has be- 
come a species of secular religion, is the product of this 
latter concept of science. The direction in which a lust 
after the perfection of technology is leading America 
has been described by Robert Jungk in his Tomorrow 
is Already Here. If unchecked, this movement will be 
consummated by the triumph of the total state and the 
mechanization of human existence. Says Mr. Jungk: 


The stake is higher than the dictators’ seats and 
presidential chairs. The stake is the throne of God. 
To occupy God’s place, to repeat his deeds, to re- 
create and organize a man-made cosmos according 
to man-made laws of reason, foresight, and efh- 
ciency... 

It was long assumed that this reaching for omni- 
potence could remain without influence upon 
America’s religious, moral and political character. 
But as elsewhere, and in some respects more strik- 
ingly, with the rise of the applied sciences and 
technology, the pillars of democracy, Christianity 
and personal ethics in the United States have be- 
gun to totter. Where formerly belief and conscience 
were the sole criterion, the names of the new judges 
are purpose and results. To these the only valid 
question is: “What is it good for?” All and every- 
thing, the smallest and the largest, must now be 
submitted to the test of utility. 


Many scientists, then—in part consciously, in part 
unwittingly—have been employing the concepts and 
techniques of modern science for the control and alter- 
ation of society. The counter-endeavor of the masters 
of the state to bend science to their will is an inevitable 
reaction. When power over men and nature is in ques- 
tion, political authority is sure to intervene. And, the 
politicians being naturally shrewder than the scientists 
in the quest for power, the battle is not to the scientists. 
In every great nation, the energies of applied science 
and technology are now made subject to the state, and 
I see no means of escape from this servitude. We can 
hope only, in the most liberal of states, to make the 
conditions of such bondage reasonably tolerable. 


TECHNOLOGY VS. TRUE SCIENCE 


People tell us that the domination of applied science 
by political authority will result in the harassing or 
the deterioration of technology; and I am sure they are 
right. 1 am not much alarmed at this prospect, however; 
I think the danger in our time is not that we shall sink 
back into a state of nature, but that we shall be en- 
gulfed by the progress of technology. What does dismay 
me is the prospect that pure science, unwillingly yoked 
with technology, may be enslaved also, and that the 
pursuit of truth, for its own sake, may be stifled. 

No ingenious political device will avert this danger. 
I suspect that in the age which is dawning, the true 
scientist will do his work in holes and corners, eschew- 
ing the lavish subsidies of the state, and separating 
himself from the endeavor to convert the world into 
what Irving Babbitt called “a devil’s sabbath of whirl- 
ing machinery.” When it becomes clear that the true 
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scientist seeks not power, but wisdom, then the scientist 
will be left unmolested, and may even be honored once 
more. But so long as the scientist identifies himself with 
the clash of empires and what Prof. C. S. Lewis calls 
“the abolition of man” or “that hideous strength,” just 
so long must the scientist resign himself tu servility. 

It will be unavailing for him to complain of “security 
checks.” Security checks are indispensable limitations | 
upon scientific investigation when science is an instru- 
ment of political power; what we call “freedom of re- 
search” is not a suicide pact. We can only try to make 
those checks reasonable and civil. Applied science being 
one of the darlings of the age, I do not think we really 
need fear that many young men will desert thus mistress 
to follow Einstein’s advice and turn peddler or plumber. 
But I hope that some will—or, at least, that they will 
turn from libido dominandi to libido sciendi. This re- 
nunciation, like many forms of renunciatiun, may be the 
best way to true freedom. 





LOYALTY OF A SCIENTIST 


The scientist is a man before he is a technician. 
Like every man, he ought to be alert to the moral 
issues that arise in the course of his work. This 
alertness is part of his general human and civic 
responsibilites, which go beyond his responsibili- 
ties as a scientist... . 

The American citizen in private life, the man 
who is not engaged in governmental service, is 
not bound by the requirements of the security 
system. However, those American citizens who 
have the privilege of participating in the opera- 
tions of Government, especially in sensitive 
agencies, are necessarily subject to this special 
system of law. Consequently, their faithfulness to 
the lawful Government of the United States, that 
is to say their loyalty, must be judged by the 
standard of their obedience to security regula- 
tions. . 

In order to clarify this issue of the meaning of 
loyalty, the following considerations are necessary. 
First, the atomic-energy program is absolutely 
vital to the survival of the Nation. Therefore the 
security regulations which surround it are inten- 
tionally severe. No violations can be countenanced. 
Moreover, the necessity for exact fidelity to these 
regulations increases as an individual operates in 
more and more sensitive and secret areas of the 
program. Where responsibility is highest, fidelity 
should be most perfect. 

THomas E. Murray 
Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Opinion in the Matter of 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
June 29, 1954 
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Little Sisters of Jesus 
Come to CHICAGO 


“ 
A RE YOU SURE this is the place you want?” asked 
the cab driver. 

I paid him and made my way up to the third floor, 
where the door to the parlor was ajar. On it were these 
simple words: “Jesus—Charity.” 

This was my first contact with the home of the Little 
Sisters of Jesus, more familiarly known as the Little Sis- 
ters of Charles de Foucauld. A simple, four-room apart- 
ment, known as their Fraternity, is the place where two 
Little Sisters of Jesus have settled quietly and obscurely 
to live a poor and humble life. Here they are trying to 
lead as closely as possible the hidden, humble existence 
of Nazareth. 

NAZARETH IN CHICAGO 

Sister Marie Réjane greeted me at the door. It is her 
task to remain at home to look after the house and to 
look after Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, hidden in 
the small chapel in the apartment. The Little Sisters 
are essentially contemplatives. 


No matter how poorly the Little Sisters may be 


housed, one room is always converted into a chapel. 
They make of their Fraternity a Eucharistic Nazareth, 
with the tabernacle as its focus and center. 

Sister Marie Réjane waited anxiously for her com- 
panion, Sister Simone André, to return home from her 
job at the Lavelle Rubber Company, where she works 
daily at a kick press. The small factory is located in the 
neighborhood. Sister Simone André is the superior. 

Sister Marie Réjane showed me the small chapel in 
their Fraternity. It is not completed as yet. The sister 
has been busy staining the wooden altar and platform 
on which the altar is built. Soon the Little Sisters will 
have the Blessed Sacrament present daily in their Fra- 
ternity for adoration. Mass will be celebrated at least 
one day a week in their chapel. 

Sister Simone André returned home from her factory 
job at 5:00 P.M. She told me about their daily life. 

“You will see, it is all very simple. It is not a com- 
plicated life at all. We say Lauds together in the morn- 
ing, then we go to Mass at our parish church. At 7:30 
I must be at my place of work. After work we have an 
hour of adoration, then dinner. In the evening there is 
time for relaxation, for reading, for prayer. We end our 
day with Compline and a Gospel meditation. Then it is 
silence through the night.” 





Mr. Giese is editorial director of Fides Publishers 
Association, Chicago. 
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During her lunch hour, Sister Simone André slips § 


away to church to pray. Each Little Sister spends an 
hour a day in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. 
Likewise, one hour a week during the night. One day 
month the Little Sisters attend a day of recollection, 
And, of course, there are retreats. 

Preparations for the first foundation in the United 
States of the Little Sisters had been made well in ad. 
vance. They had been granted permission on May 10, 
1954, by His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch to found 
a Fraternity in the Archdiocese of Chicago. This was 
preceded by a visit to Chicago in February, 1954 by 
Rev. René Voillaume, ecclesiastical superior of the 
Little Sisters. Father Voillaume is founder of the Little 
Brothers of Jesus and author of the recent book on their 
spirituality, Seeds of the Desert: the Legacy of Charles 
de Foucauld (Fides, Chicago). 


CHARLES DE FOUCAULD 


Though the outlines of the new religious community 
were drawn up by Father Charles de Foucauld, the 
first Fraternity was not established until 1933, some 
eighteen years after his assassination in 1916 at the 
hands of the Touaregs in the Sahara Desert. 

Charles de Foucauld ( Brother Charles of Jesus ), who 
had made a reputation for himself as a French explorer 
in Morocco, had become a Trappist Monk, but received 
permission to leave the Trappists to work out the ideas 
for a new religious community. His search took him to 
Nazareth, where he spent two years as a kind of 
domestic servant. These were two years of silence and 
prayer. For hours at a time he would remain on his 
knees, motionless before the Blessed Sacrament. What- 
ever free time he had was spent meditating on the 
Scriptures and writing down his thoughts. His spirit- 
uality was direct, simple, strong. It was living constantly 
with Jesus—Jesus in the Eucharist and Jesus in the 
Gospel. Finally, he received permission from his bishop 
to isolate himself among the Touaregs at Tamanrasset, 
some 1,250 miles inside the Sahara Desert. 

Father de Foucauld literally became a Touareg to the 
bottom of his soul among these people who knew n0 
priests. His vocation, as he developed it, was to be 
present-among them. His daily life, his whole way o 
living, even his dwelling place itself, were to help make 
him one with the Touaregs. 

He decided that there must be no large Fraternities, 
but only small groups of three or four. He believed this 
would enable the Little Brothers and Little Sisters t0 
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lead a life of more marked poverty and also bring them 
closer to the people around them. 

“It is even a good thing,” he wrote, “to live alone in a 
place. One can thus have an influence, even without 
doing anything in particular, because one comes to be- 
long and can make oneself so little and so easy to ap- 
proach.” Making oneself little and easy to approach— 
this was a program in itself. 

Father de Foucauld remained convinced that it was 
his mission to found a double family of Little Brothers 
and Little Sisters, but he knew no disciples would come 
during his lifetime. “Jesus,” he recorded, “wishes me to 
work for the establishment of this double family—in 
supplication, in self-immolation; by dying, by sanctify- 
ing myself, by loving Him .. .” 

He was killed on December 1, 1916 by a band of 
Senoussis from the south of Tripolitania. Betrayed by 
one of his neighbors, dragged out of his house by ruth- 
less force, he let them tie his hands behind his back as 
he knelt on the sands in front of his door. A few mo- 
ments later a young Touareg shot him through the head. 


PRINCIPLES OF AN APOSTOLATE 


Father de Foucauld left no final document to define 
the apostolic life of his double family. Certain direc- 
tives, however, and rich spiritual ideas have been found 
among his papers. These can be outlined very simply: 

1, He maintained the idea of small groups. 

2. He insisted that adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment be the central act of the day. 

3. He insisted that his disciples undertake no regular 
ministry, nor have charge over any organized works, 





charitable or otherwise. They should, nevertheless, do 
all they can to bring the fuli truth to the surrounding 
population, wherever they are sent. 

The new idea which he added to the principles of the 
Carthusians, Trappists and Carmelites for example, was 
to have his religious actually “inserted” in small groups 
into the world of the poor, where they would share the 
hard life of the world. 

The disciples of Brother Charles of Jesus have chosen 
to belong to the environment of the poor of the entire 
world. Belonging to the world of the poor involves the 
obligation of working for a living and not accepting 
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alms. It likewise dictates the religious’ choice of hous- 
ing, food, care of illness, in fact, their whole manner 
of living. Everything must be in keeping with their love 
of the poor: everything must favor deep and easy con- 
tact with the poor. There is no need for them to talk or 
preach. Their very life as religious in the economic 
circumstances of the poor is a reminder of certain 
truths. It is in itself an object-lesson. 

The Little Sisters learn from personal experience what 
repercussions the work of the poor, their housing and 
conditions of life, have on the spiritual life. Their own 
spirituality becomes better adapted to the real facts of 
the life of the poor. Thus they should be more able to 
help the poor pray and hope in Christ. At the same time, 
they are expected to work for the humanizing of living 
conditions wherever possible. 

The fundamental rule is that they shall do everything 
in their power to live the evangelical counsels—the per- 
fection of the Gospel life—under the conditions in which 
others have to lead their ordinary Christian lives. 

In a world torn today by hatreds and racial divisions, 
all these oppositions among men must be met by an up- 
rush of Christian love. This seems to be the source of 
the modern need for religious communities such as the 
Little Sisters and Little Brothers of Jesus. 


THEIR FIELD IS THE WORLD 


Already Little Sisters and Little Brothers have gone 
among the Indians of South America, to Indo-China and 
to India. They have dedicated themselves to different 
working classes in Europe, such as miners, factory 
hands, deep-sea fishermen. Others have adopted certain 
Oriental rites—the Byzantine, the Coptic, the Syrian, the 
Chaldean and the Armenian. The lands of Islam have 
had Little Brothers come to them to bear witness to 
friendship between Christians and Moslems. Elsewhere 
they have entered into friendly relations with Protest- 
ants. They have been accepted in Israel. 

Father de Foucauld wished his disciples to consecrate 
themselves preferably to areas forgotten or shunned, to 
minorities that are neglected. Among those no one 
thinks of are the nomadic peoples. Little Brothers and 
Little Sisters are living among the nomads of the Sahara, 
in Algeria, among the gypsies in the south of France, 
amidst the Fulla herdsmen in the north of the Cam- 
eroons and the Touaregs in the Hoggar, with the Pyg- 
mies in the Belgian Congo, among the lepers in Indo- 
China. 

In North America the Little Sisters have foundations 
in Vancouver, B. C., Montreal, Alaska, and now in 
Chicago, where the Little Sisters find themselves in- 
serted among the Negroes. 

Fraternities of the Little Sisters are being established 
among the few remaining Indians in South America, 
among the Bushmen of South Africa and among the 
primitive tribes of Northern Australia, It will. be for 
others to bring education and technical assistance to 
all these peoples. It is the role of the Little Sisters and 
Brothers to bring fraternal friendship by “being pres- 
ent,” by “being inserted,” by “disappearing in their en- 
vironment.” 
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Katharine M. Byrne 


Happy 
Little Wives 


and Mothers 


Tue HAPPY LITTLE WIFE AND MOTHER is 
really busy these days, and she is making my life no 
easier. You cannot turn many pages of a Catholic maga- 
zine without running into the brave and cheerful story 
of her life. Her days are filled with worthy projects at 
home and abroad, and the modest recital of her suc- 
cesses (“Of course, I can’t do very much as I have eight 
children under six years of age”) must have some good 
purpose in mind. Perhaps she rushes into print as an 
encouragement to the spiritually-lagging or hollering- 
at-the-kids type of female. That a quite opposite effect 
may follow is certainly no fault of hers. 


THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL 


Most of us females of a lower order have a hard 
enough time learning to live with the lady in the House 
Gracious ads. You know the one. She sits smiling on her 
sun-drenched patio reading House Gracious. In the out- 
of-doors recreation area, some distance removed, her 
two roguish children (“We will raise a family, a boy for 
you, a girl for me”) are engaged in constructive and 
compatible play. Or she may be sitting at a desk in 
the meal-planning area of her kitchen, her gourmet 
cookbook at her fingertips, a pink telephone at her 
elbow. No child has ever hurled a bowl of Pablum at 
these walls, nor is this gleaming floor ever awash with 
spilled Wheaties. 

Poor banished children of Eve, we look with longing 
at all the Things which seem to fill her life so nicely. 
Only after a spiritual struggle which may last for years 
do we learn to rise above this girl, and to reject her way 
of life as false, materialistic and secular. Besides, we 
tell ourselves, she couldn't be that happy. Maybe she 
has a mean mother-in-law. 

But we are faced at times with a different and more 
difficult problem. There is another Happy Little Wife 
and Mother who sits on no sun-drenched ‘patio. She 
lives, usually, in a huge lovable wreck of a house, dis- 
tracted by few modern conveniences. In some cases her 





Mrs. Byrne was formerly associated with the Bureau of 
Child Study of the City of Chicago. 
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numerous brood may be tucked into a three-room apart. 
ment. No matter. Cheerful as a well-worn cliché, she 
makes out nobly. While you pale at the thought of 48 
hours with a non-operating Bendix, she wouldn't mind 
beating the bluejeans on rocks. 

Her children are good. Her curly-headed two-year-old 
folds dimpled hands in prayer. Yours has just sunk say- 
age teeth into the arm of her little brother, and fol- 
lowed up his screams with a soothing kiss. No such 
ambivalent behavior ruffles the spiritual calm of her 
household. 

You may think you are doing a fair job in human rela- 
tions, but your efforts never work out quite as beauti- 
fully as hers. If she is good to the little boy nobody in 
the neighborhood likes, he blossoms under her kindly 
ministrations, is diverted from his objectionable hobby 
(stealing small articles from the local dime store), and 
now writes her grateful letters from a monastery. 

There was a little boy who hung around your swings 
and sandbox one summer. Nobody knew where he lived, 
and the other children weren't very kind to him. When 
you brought out the milk and sandwiches for yard 
picnics, you used to bring some for him, too. You urged 
the children to share toys and popsicles with this out- 
lander. One day when it was time to put the rolling- 
stock away, you noticed that one fairly new 24-inch 
bike was missing. You never saw the little boy again 
either 

Nothing like this ever happens to the Happy Little 
Wife and Mother. Hers is a simplicist’s world of easy 
and invariable answers to life’s questions, a kind of 
you-too-can-learn-to-play-the-Hawaiian-guitar or Read- 
ers’ Digest World in which formulas are neat and all 
the experiments behave as they should. 

And yet, you know that life cannot be so simple, even 
for her. She probably leads the same soul-buffeted life 
that we do. She may be better at it, but she’s human, 
and I wish she’d break down and admit it. It would 
be a real comfort to me to hear the H. L. W. and M. 
admit that once, after three bleak winter weeks of un- 
alleviated pressures, she walked out on her whole 
family and took a bus ride to the end of the line, alone. 
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When I was a little girl we had a remarkable neigh- 
bor named Mrs. Mulholland. Because she was the oldest 
person in the community, her birthday was always the 
occasion for a newspaper interview. When she reached 
her 100th year the usual questions were asked. But Mrs. 
Mulholland, God love her, had none of the usual 
answers. Did she drink? Well, yes, a little. She had had 
her first cocktail at 95. Wasn’t that a bit late in life to 
start drinking? “Well, no. Before that I just took a 
straight nip when I needed it.” Wasn’t it hard for her to 
raise all those children alone, since her husband had 
died when she was in her thirties? Well, no, not as hard 
as you might think. Her husband, though a good man, 
you understand, had never really been too much help to 
her. But she had had a bachelor brother, Joe, with a 
good civil service job with the city, and he had turned 
over his check for years. Dear Mrs. Mulholland; I 
salute your honest virtues. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


When a woman whose dieting efforts have largely 
failed reads a “You, too .. .” article by a lady who lost 
50 pounds in 50 weeks, she is heartened by the author's 
rueful admission that once, in the midst of this rigorous 
regimen, she locked herself in the bathroom and de- 
voured a pound of butter-creams. 

In much the same way, perhaps, we would welcome 





IN HIS interesting and inspiring book, The Aaronsburg 
Story, published this month by Vanguard Press, Arthur 
Hl. Lewis tells of his first visit to Campion House, 
America’s editorial residence on West 108th Street, 
Manhattan. He had come for the purpose of obtaining 
the cooperation of Fr. John LaFarge, whom he had 
never met, in his Aaronsburg Project. Having lived in 
Campion House for over thirteen years, I was impressed 
by Mr. Lewis’ approach to it: 


... as the iron door swung open softly and I 
walked into the hushed reception room, I ex- 
perienced the sensation of being transported back 
not a quarter of a century but ten centuries... . 
It is an emotion that stirs many people of other 
faiths every time they enter a Catholic institution 
—not so much envy for the unreal peace or seem- 
ingly undisturbed permanence found there, but 
amazement that this anachronism should still exist 
in a paranoiac 20th-century world. 


This mystic state, however, was dispelled by the 
brisk presence and warm and hearty greetings of 
Father LaFarge’s secretary, William H. Dodd. 

My first reflection on Mr. Lewis’ experience was that 
he must have visited our house at some halcyon hour 
when the men from the Department of Sanitation were 
not performing the usual obbligato with garbage cans 
on the sidewalk, and no youth in a sports car was 
sounding his horn in a Fugue for a Girl Friend on the 
Fifth Floor. The 20th-century world is very much with 
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Peace on West 108th Street 


from the Happy Little Wife and Mother the admission 
that while the way of life which she chose, and the one 
which, with God’s grace she is trying to live well, is 
the one she wants, it is nevertheless a somewhat monot- 
onous life. And often very lonely. 

And on occasion, as she kisses her immaculate, clean- 
shaven, white-collared husband goodbye, and turns to 
face the montage of congealed egg-yolks, unbraided 
braids, ankle-deep cereal and damp baby which con- 
stitute her first order of the day, might she not indulge, 
even briefly, her Cool Sewer Complex? (This complex 
was inspired by Ed Young's famous cartoon depicting 
the fat and harassed wife who greets her Art Carney- 
type husband with the classic plaint, “Here I am, 
standiny all day over this hot stove, while you’re down 
in that cool sewer.”) Or think, even fleetingly, “Lord, 
life was gcod in the dime store.” Or the Acme Tool and 
Die Works. Or the dust and dimness of the Modern 
Language Library stacks. 

While I am often plunged into sadness by a compari- 
son of my own inadequacies with the lives led, in print, 
by all Happy Little Wives and Mothers, I would feel 
a real spiritual affinity for the woman who will give 
us groundlings a work-in-progress report of her efforts 
toward the Good Life, an account written, not from 
the peak of Everest, but from halfway up, where the 
going is still rough and the backslides many. 





us on 108th St. Nor would the editors of AMERICA have 
it otherwise. This Review was founded precisely to 
raise a Catholic voice in law-court and capitol, in 
forum and marketplace. 

We are pleased that Mr. Lewis got an impression of 
peace as he crossed our threshold. But the phrase he 
used, “unreal peace,” seems to indicate that he sensed 
a fragile peace, a peace not far separated from war. 

If this sounds like paradox, it should be remembered 
that we are the servants of Him who said, “My peace 
I leave you,” and yet again, “I came not to send peace, 
but the sword.” The peace that our Master has promised 
us is conditional upon our doing His will. But His will 
is that we promote a revolution. 

The plans for that revolution are contained chiefly 
in the social encyclicals of the Popes from Leo XIII 
to Pius XII. America’s role in that revolution is to 
promote the application of the principles of right reason 
and Christian morality to the problems of our times. 
And this not in an abstract, academic way, but in con- 
crete, day-to-day circumstances. 

We must talk, for instance, about Puerto Ricans in 
New York and Mexican migrants in the Southwest, 
about Unesco and Geneva, about public schools and 
private schools, about H-bombs and taxes. Anyone who 
has ever tried to discuss problems like these in terms 
of reason and morality will realize that the peace on 
108th Street is a pretty precarious one. 

CHARLES KEENAN 
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LITERATURE AND ART 









John A. Oesterle 


Mozart: 


The Eternal Modern 


The story is told that when Rossini was asked who 
the greatest composer was, he answered, “Beethoven.” 
He immediately added, however, “But Mozart is the 
only one.” 

Rossini may have meant that it is useless to try to 
compare the great composers, just as there is little 
point in comparing precious stones. The beauty re- 
mains, regardless of the comparison. Yet I suspect that 
Rossini meant something more by his remark, just as 
there is more to Rossini’s music than is apparent in a 
first hearing. What his remark really suggests is that 
Mozart is incomparable, and two hundred years of 
Mozart have established this estimation of him beyond 
serious dispute. 

Mozart is incomparable in the same way that Shakes- 
peare is, and for the same reason: the universality of 
his genius. No other composer has ranged so success- 


fully through all the forms of music and adapted him-, 


self so perfectly to each type. He was not original in 
the sense of creating new forms of expression, but more 
radically original in perfecting the expression of music 
in any given form, Haydn, the musical father of sym- 
phony and quartet, recognized this perfection when 
he declared that he had never heard the equal of 
Mozart. 

It is not my purpose to try to document the pre- 
eminence of Mozart’s position in music by citing in- 
stances from symphony or opera, quartet or diverti- 
mento. I take it that the case is clearly established by 
the constant and overwhelming testimony of composers 
and listeners alike. No composer is praised more by 
other composers. Two hundred years after his birth, he 
is the most-recorded composer in the Long Playing 
catalogs. His popularity is in delightful proportion to 
his greatness. Why is Mozart uniquely great and 
popular? 

It would be presumptuous to try to give a definitive 
answer to such a question. And it seems evident that 
no analytic answer—no answer written in essay form— 
would be completely satisfactory. In music, the only 





John A. Oesterle is an associate professor of philosophy 
at the University of Notre Dame with a special interest 
in esthetics and the philosophy of fine art and a great 
lover of Mozart. The 200th anniversary of Mozart's birth 
(Jan. 27) prompted this article. 
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compelling answer lies in hearing. Yet the hearing ¢ 
music cannot fail to evoke some comment and judg 
ment in appreciation. It may not be too far from the 
truth to suggest that Mozart is great and popular be. 
cause he is eternal and modern. 


KEY TO HIS GREATNESS 


To remark the everlasting quality of a work of at 
is only another way of saying that it is timeless, and 
that is a characteristic of any great work of art, 4 
classic exists simply because it defies corruption; j 
has immortality by nature. But the fact of non-corrup 
tion alone is not enough to assure genuine timelessnes, 
The existence must have an added character that guar. 
antees, humanly speaking, everlasting existence. 
Mozart's music has not only an immortality but a uni- 
versality, not a universality that exists only by indi: 
viduals keeping a nature in existence, but a universality 
that exists fully in each individual. This is a kind of 
universality that is proper to art: Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
is not only an individual Dane but a type of man 
realized concretely. Mozart realized this artistic wi- 
versality in a special way in music: the Jupiter Sym- 
phony is a universal emotional experience realized 
concretely in this rhythm, harmony and melody. 

Take something so apparently trivial as Cosi Fan 
Tutte (Women Are Like That). A bare recitation of 
the plot, a matter of a minute or two, would lead one 
to regard it as shallow, inept, artificial and, worst of 
all, dated. But Mozart, with more help than usual from 
a librettist, produces a comic opera that is profound, 
pointed, plausible in its improbability and, most of all, 
eternal and universal. It is genius enough, of course, 
to write a Don Giovanni, but to write Cosi Fan Tutte 
as well takes a genius that is universal extensively as 
well as intensively, and is therefore eternal in all re- 
spects. For that matter, take either opera alone; Don 
Giovanni is comic and tragic, and Cosi Fan Tutte is 
gay and serious. Shakespeare has the same range. 

Yet Mozart is as modern as he is eternal and uni- 
versal. By “modern” I do not mean moderm in the sense 
that his music is contemporary, but in the sense that 
it is as much alive now as when it was written. Indeed, 
the connection between eternal and modern is a close 
one, for what is truly timeless exists as much at any 
one given instant of time as at another; in this respect, 
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Mozart’s music, then, is modern because it is eternally 
fresh. It was modern when he wrote it, it was modern 
in the last century and it is modern today. 

Writing on Mozart and modernism in his Journal in 
the middle of the last century, Eugene Delacroix sensed 
this quality in Mozart’s music, a modernism that is not 
merely new or novel: 

Another reason why a creation by Mozart is 
less remarkable for that abrupt novelty which we 
find today in Beethoven and Weber is that they be- 
long to our time. And then again, they lack the 
perfection of their predecessor. It is exactly the 
same effect as that produced by a sketch as com- 
pared with a finished monument, by a ruin or an 
incomplete structure as compared with the final 
form. Mozart tops them all by his accomplished 
form. 


A little further on, he gives the underlying reason: 
“Masterpieces would never grow old if they were 
wholly pervaded by true feeling. The language of 
passion and the impulses of the heart are ever the 
same.” 

Hence it is that Mozart is modern in a way that 
much of contemporary music is not and that much of 
Beethoven and Weber was not in their time. A good 
deal of contemporary music has merely strained to be 
different from what preceded (which is not to be con- 
fused with development) and thus became “modern” 
in merely a dated sense of the term. Mozart is genuinely 
modern by being everlastingly alive, by transcending 
the limitations of a particular epoch during which he 
lived, and most of all by giving a finished musical form 
to the language of passion and the impulses of the 
heart that are ever the same. 

Mozart accomplishes this feat by never forgetting 
that music is intrinsically an artistic representation of 
the movement of human passions, another feature that 
much of contemporary music lacks because of a too 
severe reaction against excesses of emotionalism in 
music in the last century. But being a work of art, 
music is also an intelligible representation of the move- 
ment of the passions, a realization of the order of rea- 
son in the musical imitation of human emotion. Mozart 
was artistically aware of this too, and consequently 
was not a romantic, that is, one who pursued the 
arousal of the emotions as an end in itself. Order, the 
work of reason, thus characterizes Mozart’s music 
along with “true feeling.” 


ORDER IS FEELING 


Thus it is that we find Mozart, and Mozart uniquely, 
writing successfully in all musical forms of expression. 
The intelligible representation musically of human emo- 
tion is not confined to opera or to symphony. It can be 
realized wherever there is a fitting means to express 
order and “true feeling.” The trio is as intelligible a 
means of expression as the symphony orchestra; the 
difference is not in the “content” of the expression but 
in the manner of the expression. 

It is another unique characteristic of Mozart that 
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he unfailingly fits 
the musical expres- 
sion to the voice or 
instrument that is 
to express it. His 
vocal music is for 
voices, his instru- 
mental music is not 
only for instru- 
ments but is pro- 
portioned to the 
proper quality of Pe 
each _ instrument. * 
The piano concer- 
tos alone have 
made Mozart eter- 
nal, and still he 
wrote superlative 
concertos for flute, clarinet, horn and bassoon, not to 
mention five violin concertos written during one season 
along with a few dozen other Kéchel numbers. 

But when all is said and done, the grandeur of 
Mozart's music rests on a very simple fact. His music 
is what it is because he was an artist in the original 
sense of the term: he made things well. He wrote 
music well, any kind at any time, under any condi- 
tion in any place. For example, he arrived in Linz on 
a Tuesday and, at the request of a count, wrote the 
Linz Symphony by the following Saturday, when it 
was performed. 

He did not need, in other words, to have moonlight 
in order to compose or, if there was moonlight, it did 
not upset him. To write inspiring music, he did not 
have to be nourishing deep wounds in the breast or 
experiencing great emotional crises. He had to have 
artistic imagination, of course, but artistic imagination 
is quite distinct from actual emotional agitation. The 
naive notion that an artist has to live chaotically and 
abnormally in order to be “inspired” was utterly alien 
to him. Like Bach, he married and had a family. His 
artistic imagination took care of all other emotional ex- 
periences, forming and ordering them into musical crea- 
tions as beautiful as they are profound. 

Tschaikowsky is not a composer one is apt to think 
of in connection with Mozart. Yet, like Rossini and 
so many other composers, Tschaikowsky esteemed 
Mozart, again as someone incomparable. He wrote 
the following in his diary: 





Speaking of Beethoven, I come to Mozart. Ac- 
cording to my deep conviction, Mozart is the 
highest, the culminating point that beauty has 
attained in the sphere of music. No one has made 
me weep, has made me tremble with rapture, 
from the consciousness of my nearness to that 
something which we call the ideal, as he has done. 


Two hundred years of Mozart have done nothing to 
alter this estimate. 


(We asked Mr. Oesterle to submit a list of recordings 
of characteristic Mozart works. The list will be found 
on page 478. Ep.) 
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Saint Francis Borgia or A Refutation For Heredity 


In the Courts of Evil, 
Borgias dine, 
Toasting the Devil 
In his own wine, 
And while advances 
The fiery Shade, 
They ask of Francis 
The renegade— 
Spanish Francis, 
Sport of the clan, 
Born both Borgia and God-struck Man. 


Doom falls shortly, 
But where is he— 
Francis the portly 
Great Grandee? 
Schooled to administer 


Breaking his bread 

With the Jesuits, 

Staking his chances 

On Christian grace— 
White-sheep Francis 

With the Borgia face; 

Of the family temper 

And the family taint, 

Shaping a genial Borgia saint. 


When, lost and evil, 

At dark of the moon, 

Supping with the Devil 

From a very short spoon, 

Gather the Borgias, shorn of hope, 
Soldier and sovereign and fat, false Pope. 
They speak of Francis, and wrathful still, 





Fief and field, 

With two bars sinister 
On his shield, 
Life-long shaken 

By the Borgia pride, 


He should be quaffing at Caesar’s side. 


Yonder, instead, 
At peace he sits, 


MOZART RECORDINGS 


Concerto for Clarinet K. 622 
Cahuzac, Woldike, Danish State Radio 
Orch. Haydn 1047 
Mozart wrote a concerto for almost any 
playable instrument. The clarinet concerto 
is one of the best. 


Concerto No. 17 in G for piano K. 453 
Kirkpatrick, Dunbarton Oaks Orch. 
Haydn 1040 

This recording features a piano constructed 

like one in Mozart’s time. The other side 

gives the 4th Violin Concerto with Schneid- 
er. 


Concerto Nos. 24 & 26 for piano K. 491 & 
K. 537 
Casadesus, Szell, Columbia Sym. Colum- 
bia 4901 
Mozart is unexcelled in the piano concerto, 
as is amply proved here by Casadesus and 
Szell. 


Concerto No. 5 in A for violin K. 219 
Oistrakh, Saxon St. Orch. Decca 9766 
Oistrakh’s tone is as superb as it is unusual. 

Symphony No. 32 is on the other side. 
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They mock God’s mercy 
And they curse Free Will 
Till wits go reeling 

And thunder rolls. 


But Francis, kneeling, 


Prays for their souls. 


Puytuis MCGINLEY 





Divertimento No. 15 in Bb K. 287 
Prohaska, Vienna St. Op. Orch. Van- 
guard 444 

Some of Mozart’s finest music is listed un- 

der the disarming title of a divertimento. 


Don Giovanni 
Siepi, Danco, Dermota, Corens, Krips 
London XLLA-34 
No other opera combines all the elements 
of tragedy, comedy and grandeur. The 
musical score is included. 





Here is the list of Mozart record- 
ings mentioned on page 477. They 
are only a few of many but repre- 
sent some of his finest work. 





Piano Music (complete) 

Gieseking (Vol. I) Angel 35-68 
The incomparable Gieseking has recorded 
all Mozart’s piano music. This first record 
gives the first compositions of Mozart as 
well as the Sonata in Bb. 


Quartets 14-19 (Haydn Quartets ) 
Budapest Quartet Columbia SL-187 
These quartets are a work of love from 


Mozart to Haydn. The Budapest Quartet 
plays them as a work of love. 


Serenade “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” K.5% 
Casals Festival Orch. Columbia 4563 
A somewhat unusual interpretation for per- 
haps an acquired taste. The same applies to 

Symphony No. 29 on the other side. 


Sinfonia Concertante in Eb K. 364 
Barylil, Doktor, Prohaska, Vienna St. Op. 
Orch. Westminster 18041 

A new recording that combine this Concer- 

tante with the other one, K. Anh. 9, on the 

other side. 


Symphony No. 86 in.C K. 425 “Linz” 
Walter, Columbia Sym. (Rehearsal) Co- 
lumbia SL-224 

An unusual recording, illustrating how an 

excellent conductor rehearses as well as 

plays an underrated symphony. 


Symphony No. 38 in D K. 504 “Prague” 
Beecham, Royal Phil. Columbia 4313 
No one has ever played the “Prague” as 
superbly as Beecham. He does equally well 
with the last symphony of Mozart on the 

other side. 
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Treasury of Great Classics — \ RABY TREASURY OF GREAT MOOD MUSIC 


STRAUSS WALTZES by 
a 










Eugene Ormandy conducting The Philadelphia Orchestra 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony No. 6 “‘Pathetique” 
















»’ ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


Andre Kostelanetz and his 
} Orchestra play ten waltzes. 


Pee 












Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., conducting 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra ‘ 


BEETHOVEN svmrxony No. 8 
SCHUBERT symrxony No 8 “Unfinished” 


Bruno Walter Conducting the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
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BRUBECK Oot 4 > THE PAJAMA GAME 


(Original Broadway Cast Recording) ee . ? 
Jazz At Columbia — Swing |. a 


Starring John Raitt, Janis 
‘ Paige, Carol Haney, Eddie 
% Benny Goodman +: Harry James Foy Jr. — singing all the 
. m S musical. 
syGene Krupa +¢ Duke Ellington bec eb ches 
wy Charlie Barnet xx Buck Clayton 
vx Count Basie ++ Lionel Hampton 


SONGS TO REMEMBER 
Jazz At Columbia — Collector’s Items Ss 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
4%. Percy Faith, Russell 
t Bix Beiderbecke xx Louis Armstrong xx Bessie Smith “Sigg 
tRed McKenzie xx Eddie Condon +x Wally Rose +x Billie Holiday 


IN THE DANCING MOOD 

LES BROWNsxERROLL GARNER 
HARRY JAMES +x% LES ELGART 
* PERCY FAITH xx SAMMY KAYE 


America’s most popular orches- 
tras play your favorite music for 
dancing. 12 numbers in all. 


"AMONG MY SOUVENIRS 


PAUL WESTON and his Orchestra a 


Dreamy arrangements of Embraceable You, Pen- . 
nies From Heaven, I’ll See You Again, and more. 


























Case and Orchestras 

join Miss Kirsten in 

15 songs. 
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BOOKS 


Study of Man and Wife 


MARRIAGE: A MEDICAL AND 
SACRAMENTAL STUDY 





By Rev. Alan Keenan and Dr. John Ryan. 


Sheed & Ward. 322p. $4.50 


Father Keenan and Doctor Ryan have 
cooperated to produce what may well 
become one of the most popular seri- 
ous works on marriage written in Eng- 
lish. The importance of such a book— 
and the timing of its publication—can- 
not be underestimated. Most of the 
people who will read it are already 
aware that “marriage and the family” 
has taken the place of “wages and 
working conditions” as the number-one 
social problem of our time. Although 
the two are by no means unrelated, 
the socio-medical aspects of family life 
are now far more critical than the 
economic. 

Both authors began their research, 
and their writing, with the conviction 
that modern family life, even of Catho- 
lics, has been so secularized that re- 
ligious Christians stand as lonely island- 


ers beating off the angry waves of pa- 
ganism seeking to engulf them. Mar- 
riage today for many is not a moral, 
social, God-orientated institution with 
altruistic purposes; too frequently it is 
a private agreement, controlled by man 
himself, dedicated to personal satisfac- 
tion and in force only as long as that 
satisfaction is forthcoming. 

Since so much of the propaganda 
for the pleasure-pain concept of mar- 
riage originates in medical schools and 
is spread through doctors’ offices, a 
book written by a physician with 
twenty-five years medical practice ought 
to be invaluable, particularly since the 
doctor in question writes so well, so 
intelligently, so honestly and with manly 
vigor. 

Many physicians are a moral men- 
ace today not only because they are 
pagan but also by reason of the naive 
devotion modern patients pay to “what 
doctor says,” even about matters in 
which he has no competence. So often 
do we find doctors playing the role 
of God in people’s lives that a book 
which claims its fundamental thesis 
to be “bad morals make bad medicine” 
is refreshing. 

The point is well made that the 
moral climate in England (and only 
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slightly less so in the United States) 
makes it difficult for a Catholic dog, 
tor to practise in anything but Catho. 
lic clinics, of which there are not many. 
Under the regulations of British state 
medicine, the doctor must give advice 
dealing with the use of contraceptives 
artificial insemination and_ therapeutic 
abortions. Doctors who refuse will often 
find themselves out of patients, if no 
out of a job. This state of affairs makes 
“state medicine” in America worthy 
of very careful study, if these immoral 
practices are not to be legislated int 
the lives of our people. 

The sacramental aspects of marriage 
are not treated as fully or as well x 
they might be. Fr. Keenan is very good 
and complete when he treats of speci. 
fic moral problems but everything els 








about the theology of marriage is 
treated in quite customary fashion. 

Fr. Keenan writes too abstractly and 
too bookishly, not only on the relation 
ship of husband and wife, the family 
and Christ’s kingdom, but even when 
discussing the child. So much of the 
material being produced by the Cana 
Movement in the United States is more 
realistic, better written and equally in- 
spiring. 

Acutely aware of the crisis that faces 
the Church in this field, the authos 
do not advocate that Catholics hide 
their heads in the sand. They hopefully 
believe the non-Catholic view to be 
“not that the Catholic is necessarily 
wrong, but that he has never proved 
empirically that he is right.” What they 
recommend is that the Church spend 
some money on first-rate research to 
demonstrate what Dr. Ryan believes 
is eminently demonstrable—good moral 
do make good medicine. 

Here is a very good book which wil 
be well worth the price doctors, priests 
and married people pay for it. 

Georce A. KELLY 
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Harsh Survival 


BOON ISLAND 
By Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday. 275p 
$3.75 


It is nine years since the publication of 
Lydia Bailey, and Mr. Roberts’ legions 
of admirers have waited eagerly for the 
dean of American historical fiction to 
put aside his pre-occupation with water 
dowsing and give them a successor. This 
he has finally done, but those who cher- 
ish the memory of such predecessors as 
Northwest Passage, Oliver Wiswell and 
Rabble in Arms may be disappointed 
with the result. For the truth is that 
Boon Island is not a major Roberts novel 
nor, I feel certain, did its author intend 
it as such. It is, in fact, a different kind 
of book from any he has written before 
_without the historical scope, complex- 
ity or even the characterization of his 
earlier novels—but it is none the less the 
work of a master storyteller. 

For his material Mr. Roberts has gone 
back in maritime history to the year 
1710, when on Dec. 11 the British gal- 
ley Nottingham, driven by a howling 
northeaster, was smashed to pieces dur- 
ing the dark hours of morning on the 
rocks of Boon Island, just off Ports- 
mouth, N. H. His aim is to tell what 
happened to the castaways during their 
94 days of isolation on this inhospitable, 
barren rock: what kind of men they 
were, how their souls were tried by ad- 
versity and how they reacted to their 
ordeal, It is a grim tale, realistically 
told. 

With the scrupulous accuracy of his- 
torical detail that has become a hall- 
mark of his fiction, the author recon- 
structs the disaster from the time of the 
ship’s departure from Greenwich, Eng- 
land. There were 14 men aboard under 
the command of Capt. John Dean, a 
stanch and righteous mariner, and 
Christopher Langman, the first mate, 
a villainous buccaneer who had sailed 
with Woodes Rogers and who is so bad 
that readers may find him a little un- 
believable. Marooned upon the ice- 
encrusted rocks after the shipwreck 
with nothing from which to kindle a 
fire, no food but a few cheeses that had 
washed ashore from the cargo, they 
nevertheless faced the future with the 
kind of stubborn courage and resource- 
fulness that is typical of Mr. Roberts’ 
characters, 

During daylight they scraped mussels 
from the rocks and collected seaweed 
to eat. Laboriously they erected a make- 
shift tent from some canvas and spars 
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washed ashore from the wreck. Cordage 
obtained in like manner became mate- 
rial for clothing and protection from the 
elements. At night they huddled to- 
gether like beasts to keep from freezing, 
while suffering horribly from frostbite. 
Two men died, and after much deliber- 
ation they decided to eat the flesh of the 
second man, a ship’s carpenter, after 
first convincing themselves that it was 
actually beef. A raft was constructed 
with superhuman effort and two men 
set out on it for the mainland, but were 
never heard from again. Somehow, the 
rest survived until they were discovered 
and removed by the townspeople of 
Portsmouth. 

Boon Island is a short book, less than 
half as long as some of the earlier 
Roberts novels. Its appeal will proba- 
bly be to masculine readers; there’s not 
a heroine in it. Its style is as direct and 
unadorned as the story it tells and there 
are some curiously sententious passages 
which tend to labor an obvious moral 
and which will probably exasperate 
many readers, 

Yet within the framework of its limi- 
tations, this is a memorable book, simi- 
lar in many respects to Hemingway’s 
The Old Man and the Sea and occupy- 
ing an analogous place in its author’s 
work. Mr. Roberts reportedly has been 
considering a fictional treatment of this 
dramatic incident for many years. Now 
that he has put it down on paper we 
can hope that he will turn his attention 
to something more ambitious. Nine 
years is too long to wait for a Kenneth 
Roberts novel. Joun M. ConNOLE 


Pewholder’s Theology 


THE LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH 


By Michael de la Bedoyere. Regnery. 111p. 
$2.75 


Mr. de la Bedoyere has a discouraging 
but it would seem incontrovertible 
thesis. It is that, as a result of a series 
of historical mischances, the Church 
ot Christ in the medieval period failed 
to develop an adequate theology of 
the layman’s vocation and function. 
The groundwork for such a theo- 
logical structure had been laid in the 
apostolic and patristic ages, it is true. 
With the necessary development of the 
hierarchical concept, however, and of 
the less needful but none the less im- 
portant monastic ideal, an interpreta- 
tion of the layman’s role grew up which 
confined him to either protective prince, 
faceless unit in the plebs Christiana, or 
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SHEPHERD 
WITHOUT 
SHEEP 


By E. Boyd Barrett 


How can a man who was 
and is a priest, yet who is 
not allowed to exercise his 
priestly powers. remain happy 
and at peace with himself? 
What true joy can there be 
for one who no longer is able 
to lawfully take bread, pro- 
nounce over it the sacred 
words of consecration, and 
hold in his hands the very 
Body of Christ? These are the 
questions that find an answer 
in A Shepherd Without Sheep. 
From his personal experiences 
and his contacts with other 
repentant “stray shepherds,” 
Dr. Barrett reveals their suf- 
ferings and disappointments 
and tells of the comfort and 
staying power found in faith. 

$2.75 
At your bookstore 
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By GEORGE H. TAVARD, of the 
Augustinians of the Assumption, Fore- 
word by GEORGE N. SHUSTER, 
President, Hunter College. “May open 
a new era in our relationship with... 
our ‘separated brethren’ . . . I wish to 
see this book in the hands of every 
priest and Catholic intellectual, of 
every minister and Protestant lay 
leader of intelligence and good will, 
to burn in our souls and to melt the 
icy crust created by four long centuries 
of controversy.”"—-H. A. REINHOLD, 
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pale copy of the priest or monk in his 
pursuit of perfection. 

The Christian renaissance gave some 
inchoate promise of developing the idea 
of the Christian layman as that mem- 


| ber of Christ whose sphere is the tem- 
| poral, but the religious split intervened 
| and brought these beginnings to little. 


The needed Protestant contribution 


| of a new esteem for the baptized Chris- 


tian (as priest, the reformers had it) 


| was unfortunately accompanied by the 
| denial of a sacrificing priesthood as a 
| Christian fact. This departure from 


Catholic orthodoxy had the effect of 
deferring exploration within the Church 
of the full significance of priestly union 
with Christ in the unordained. Mr. de 
la Bedoyere is never unfair or harsh, 
but there are times when he reports 
so faithfully that he gives that appear- 


| ance. His sketch of the “clericalist lay- 
| man” who haunts the rectory or wields 


power from the chancery has no malice 
about it. It is simply built on close 
observation of the fact that, having 
no clearer function detailed for them, 
these types tend to become “a race 
apart of semi-clericalized laity whose 
virtues and talents, great as they may 
be, are usually the ones least suited 
to impress the outside world.” 

The remedy proposed by the jour- 
nalist author (who edits the London 
Catholic Herald). is embedded in a 
theology of the nature of the Church, 
and takes the form of observations de- 
rived in good measure from Pére Yves 
Congar’s lengthy Jalons pour une Théo- 
logie du Laicat. He carefully blocks 
out those areas in which the layman 
can formally offer sacrifice, play the 
teacher and provide order through the 
exercise of power (i.e., act as priest, 
prophet and king) in a union with 
Christ perfected through obedience to 
his bishop. 

Conscious of a certain autonomy and 
status distinct from the clergy’s (though 
both states spring equally directly from 
membership in the Church), the laity 
must look on the world of nature with 
a view to acting as its leaven. Some- 
how they must recognize that the more 
“religiously unpromising” the situation, 
the greater is the opportunity of acting 


| as priest, teacher and king with Christ. 


When the essayist speaks of what 
can be saved and what must die in 
the world of big industry and of callous- 
ness to the claims of the spirit, he 
sounds like a man who knows. The 
hand of the skilled editorialist is visible 
when he particularizes on the layman 
as director of his children’s education 


in Catholic schools, on Christ and the 
world in international relations or Chrig 
and simple neighborliness—great yp. 
practised virtue of even the _best-y. 
ganized parishes. 

Mr. de la Bedoyere’s inescapable 
conclusions on a living liturgy as the 
food of a layman’s spirituality have, 
special message for this country, wher 
every accidental phase of the aposto. 
late flourishes while the Sunday Mas 
—golden sixty minutes for God’s Church 
—continues to receive little earnest scr. 
tiny. GERARD S. Stoyay 


Why Do They Drink? 


ALCOHOLISM: ITS SCOPE, CAUSE 
AND TREATMENT 

By Ruth Fox, M.D. and Peter Lyon. 
Random House. 194 p. $3 


JUST ONE MORE: CONCERNING 
THE PROBLEM DRINKER 

By James Lamb Free. Coward-McCam, 
207p. $3.50 


The Fox-Lyon book is interesting, in- 
structive and well written, though it 
tends to be opinionated at times, Dr. 
Ruth Fox is a physician and psycho. 
analyst; her co-author, Peter Lyon, is 
not further identified on the jacket. 4 
psychoanalyst who specializes in aloo 
holism is something of a novelty. And 
one who considers psychoanalysis the 
fundamental answer to alcoholism, while 
administering Antabuse to more than 
8Uu patients in six years, is scill more 
of a novelty. 

The introduction distinguishes cate- 
fully between drunkenness and alcohol- 
ism, and gives some statistics on alco- 
holics. “We Drink” describes our drink- 
ing customs and the motives behind 
them: the why of our drinking accord- 
ing to our own testimony, from the 
sociologist’s viewpoint and from the 
Freudian analyst’s viewpoint. The s- 
ciologist’s view: “We are all of w 
charged with tensions ascribable to the 
society in which we have our being 
this society encourages us to drink al 
coholic beverages in order to quell ou 
tensions and get along better with each 
other; alcohol is the best available sub- 
stance with which to do the job.” The 
analyst’s view: “Alcohol achieves for us 
the same happy result achieved, long 
years before, by the milk of ow 
mothers.” 

“Some of Us Shouldn’t” contains cast 
histories of pathological drinkers, theit 
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iIness being discussed in terms of neu- 
rosis, and the neurosis discussed in 
terms of psychoanalysis. “And So Need 
Help” describes and approves the work 
being done by the Yale Center of Al- 
cohol Studies, by the National Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism, by Alcoholics 
Anonymous and by the Al-Anon Family 
Groups. Dr. Fox finds Antabuse an 
extremely helpful adjunct to treatment, 
but is definitely depreciatory of any 
efforts to explain alcoholism physiologi- 
cally. However, she considers alcohol 
to be a toxic drug and, unlike many 
other scientific investigators, believes 
it is truly addictive, that it produces 
true tolerance, and that its withdrawal 
is accompanied by true withdrawal 
symptoms. “Sources of Help” contains 
a very useful catalog of addresses of 
information centers, treatment centers, 
clinics, state agencies, etc., to which the 
alcoholic or his friends can turn for 
help. 

There is very little emphasis on the 
moral aspect of alcohol problems, and 
the spiritual side of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous program is minimized. The 
book seems chiefly valuable to the 
present reviewer for its readable and 
informative, though not altogether con- 
vincing, presentation of the psychoana- 
lytical viewpoint. Most students will 
agree with the authors’ confession, made 
at the outset: 

It may be safely said, at this writ- 

ing, that none can tell whether 

John Jones will become an alco- 

holic; that, if he already is, none 

can for a certainty, tell why; that 
none can with assurance state that 

John _— will recover from his 

alcoholism, or if he does, for how 

long; and that, if he does recover 
for good, none will be able to say 


why, what aspect of his treatment 
did the trick. 


James Lamb Free is a recovered al- 
coholic, a lay therapist and consult- 
ant on alcohol problems, the head of an 
advertising agency and a man who 
knows how to get an idea across. He 
wants to give to others, particularly 
the wives or families of alcoholics, the 
benefit of all he has learned about al- 
coholism, and how to deal with “Char- 
lie"—the alcoholic. He succeeds in doing 
this in a breezy and engaging style, 
which moves so fast that there is little 
time for distinctions, quibbles or quali- 
fications, Perhaps some points, like the 
simple formula for diagnosing Charlie’s 
alcoholism, are made to appear simpler 
than they really are. 

Some alcoholics are going to be sur- 
prised, if not incensed, that one of the 
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brethren should so bluntly recommend 
“Bars on the Windows” for certain out- 
rageous Charlies. And the medical pro- 
fession will not glow with pride at 
this account of their record of interest 
and achievement in this field. What 
the author says about the clergy’s lack 
of information and formation is largely 
borne out in my own experience. 

The book treats, among other things, 
the practical diagnosis of alcoholism, 
cutting down on social drinking, the 
test of really safe social drinking, sur- 
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render and admission of defeat by the 
alcoholic, the futile search for the magic 
pink pill, the various types of help— 
with Alcoholics Anonymous, of course, 
leading all the rest. 

When the author was studying at 
the Yale School, Dr. Robert Fleming, 
a Boston psychiatrist and expert on al- 
coholism with the World Health Or- 
ganization, concluded his lecture by 
writing on the blackboard: “1) The 
cause of alcoholism is drinking. 2) The 
objective of treatment is total abstin- 
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ence.” Mr. Free was startled by the 
simplicity and intelligibility of a sum- 
mation which made such good sense to 
him. His own book is written in such 
a way that it is going to make sense 
to thousands. If vou have a Charlie 
on your hands (male or female) this 
book will help you or lead you to where 
you can get help. If only Charlie would 
read it he would learn something, too. 

Joun C, Forp 


Top-Hat and Spats 


MR. NEW YORK 
By Grover Whalen. Putnam, 312p. $5 


If the title of these memoirs may 
seem a little vainglorious to those who 
cherish the memory of Al Smith, Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes or, perhaps, Fio- 
rello La Guardia, as more deeply rep- 
resentative of the warp and woof of 
New York's citizenry, Mr. Whalen dis- 
armingly says that it was chosen by 
his publisher. 

However, few people will cavil at 
the title who recall affectionately the 
gay and gaudy and uproarious days 
of the ‘twenties and ‘thirties when, as 
official greeter, Mr. Whalen, in urbanity 
and a top hat, was to all men what 
the very embodiment of a Mr. New 
York should properly be. 

Here are gay and delightful memoirs 
as plum-studded as a Christmas pud- 
ding; but legitimately so, since to para- 
phrase a radio re-creation of historic 
moments, Mr. Whalen was emphatically 
there at the very time and place of 
vast New York excitements. He tells 
his story blithely and well, though nec- 
essarily his is an autobiography of in- 
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cident piled upon incident rather than 
any character study of the man himself. 

Yet every once in a while Mr. Whalen 
pauses for warm and mellow vignettes 
of great or noted people he officially 
chaperoned. Somehow, one had not 
thought of him as having such a warm 





Rev. Grorce A. KEL.y is di- 
rector of the Family Life Bu- 
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York. 
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of the New York Times Book 
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Testament in the Department 
of Religious Education at the 
Catholic University of America. 

Rev. Joun C. Foro, S.J., is the 
author of Man Takes a Drink 
(Kenedy). 











sense of fun. Yet his account of King 
George VI at the World’s Fair is al- 
most irreverently hilarious; so are his 
twin stories of the bland snubbing by 
Colonel Lindbergh and Howard Hughes 
of Clarence Mackay and Mayor La 
Guardia. 

Mr. Whalen’s recollections of the 
much-traduced Marie of Roumania, on 
the contrary, are sympathetic and ad- 
miring, and his recounting of the great 
reception to Gertrude Ederle is tender 
and kindly. He also manages to be both 
respectful and yet detachedly amused 
at some of the antics, political and pri- 
vate, of many of the city’s mayors he 
has served. Doran Hur.Ley 
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THE WORD | 


Here is an image of the kingdom 9 
heaven; a rich man went out at day 
break to hire laborers for work in his 
vineyard (Matt. 20:1; Gospel for Sep. 
tuagesima Sunday). 





When Christ our Lord declares that His 
beloved Church on earth—and there. 
fore, in some respect, the life of each 
one of us—is like a pearl or a net or 
a sown field, we may be sure that an 
authentic and instructive similarity ey. 
ists between the image, whatever it is, 
and our Christian life. The Septuagesi- 
mal parable of the laborers in the vine. 
yard would seem to sketch a singularly 
apt picture of the mortal existence of 
the typical good Catholic layman. 

The ordinary and ordinarily good 
Catholic man is indeed a laborer. Fre. 
quently enough he will not be a fel- 
low, who, in the process of earning a 
living, swings a pick or hammers nail 
or tosses hot rivets, though perhaps he 
might regularly envy such uncompli- 
cated jobs. But the layman is a laborer, 
whatever his profession or trade or avo- 
cation, in the simple sense of being a 
worker. 

The average man must work in or 
der to secure daily bread for himself 
and his well-loved family, he must work 
daily, he must work hard. It stands as 
one of the huge, solid, realistic facts 
which are finally being recognized not 
only as facts in a man’s life, but as 
factors in a layman’s spirituality, that 
the ordinary man must spend most of 
his waking hours at his work. 

In other words, a man’s job must 
be regarded—especially by the Catholic 
man himself—not as a pointless and per- 
haps dreary interval between the truly 
significant occupations of loving his 
family and serving his God, but as a 
vital element, full of meaning and value 
and possibilities for holiness, in his 
Christian destiny. 

The earnest layman can look upon 
his work as a’ salutary daily task laid 
upon him by his fellow worker, Christ, 
who was Himself a carpenter and then 
a teacher. He can realize that Christ 
the laboring man has an interest in work 
well and honestly done, and that He 
considers appreciatively (as we religious 
are so often assured) not so much 
what people do for Him as the way 
in which they do it. In such ways 4 
good man might more easily find Christ 
his Lord in many more hours of a 
typical day. 
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The parable of the vineyard likewise 

reminds Christian men that their essen- 
tial relationship to Almighty God, like 
that of the hired hands to the owner 
of the vineyard, is the relationship of 
servant to master. We rational but cre- 
ated beings cannot too often recall that 
our primary obligation on the face of 
this earth is to accept: to accept either 
with humble thanks or with humbler 
courage whatever a loving Providence 
dispenses to each one of us as the fac- 
tual conditions of his mortal span of 
years. 
“It is very notable that the master 
of the vineyard sharply and even elo- 
quently rejects what must seem to us 
the not unreasonable complaint of the 
early workers. My friend, I am not 
doing thee a wrong; did we not agree 
ona silver piece for thy wages? Take 
what is thy due, and away with thee; 
it is my pleasure to give as much to 
this late-comer as thee. Am I not free 
to use my money as I will? Must 
thou give me sour looks, because I am 
generous? When in a mood to resist our 
particular lot in life, any one of us 
may easily, with slight adaptation, hear 
this speech firmly addressed to himself 
by the Lord Christ. 

To find Christ: to find Him in my 
job, to find Him in each hour, to find 
Him in everything: this may indeed 
be a metaphor, but it is indeed a for- 
mula for lay holiness, as for all holiness. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.]. 


THEATRE 


ORSON WELLES. On the first night 
of the opening production of the Win- 
ter program of drama at City Center, 
Orson Welles played King Lear with 
one leg in a cast. On the second night 
he played Orson Welles in a wheel- 
chair. Between performances he had 
managed to break his other leg. 

Since your observer’s credentials are 
honored only at second-night perform- 
ances, he is not prepared to comment 
on Mr. Welles’ interpretation of the 
massive character called Lear. He can 
report, however, that Mr. Welles was 
scintillating in playing himself. He has 
had vast experience in the role and 
hams it to the hilt. It is premium qual- 
ity ham, spiced with wit and served 
in a rich sauce of humor. 

_ About fifteen minutes after curtain 
time, Mr. Welles was wheeled out on 
an otherwise empty stage and began 
to explain why the audience that had 
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come to see King Lear would be dis- 
appointed. He was slow in coming to 
the point, hoping, he said, to talk the 
audience out of demanding a refund 
of their money; or, failing in that, to 
keep them amused until the box office 
closed. 

Mr. Welles is an expert raconteur 
who, if he wished, could be a magnetic 
spellbinder and crowd-master. It is just 
as well for the peace of the world 
that he is an actor instead of a poli- 
tician. He has the potentiality of a 
devastating rabble-rouser. 

He began by suggesting a game of 
questions and answers, an obviously 
quick way to learn the general interest 
of the audience. Many of the first ques- 
tions, as would be expected of an audi- 
ence that had come out to see Lear, 
were requests for one or another of 
the poignant speeches in the play. Mr. 
Welles deferred those until later in the 
evening and asked for more questions, 
which gave him an opportunity to air 
his opinions on various aspects of drama 
and the stage. 

All his anecdotes were interesting 
and humorous, but the most curious 
one described an incident in connec- 


tion with Macbeth. The Federal Theatre 
Macbeth, younger readers must be in- 
formed, was played by a Negro cast 
and the action was transferred from 
Scotland to Haiti, which made it nec- 
essary to change the witches to voodoo 
sorcerers. 

It was a colorful production but the 
reaction of the critical corps was luke- 
warm and downward. For some reason 
that your observer still doesn’t under- 
stand, however, the production was a 
popular success. After what would have 
been a lucrative run in Harlem if re- 
lief clients had not been admitted free, 
the company was loudly applauded on 
the road and ended its tour as a tri- 
umphant hit at the Texas State Fair. 
But that’s getting ahead of Mr. Welles’ 
story. 

One of the critics whose reviews 
were on the nether side of lukewarm 
was Percy Hammond, who said that 
Negroes should not be allowed to play 
Shakespeare. When Mr. Hammond’s 
review reached the ears of the cast, 
one of the voodoo drummers, imported 
from Haiti, observed that the writer 
was a bad man. Then, turning to 
Mr. Welles, he asked: “Shall I put 
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1. LOVE DOES SUCH THINGS 
Bruce, $4.95 
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. THE NUN 
SHEED & Warp, $3.50 


3. I'LL DIE LAUGHING 
Bruce, $2.75 


. THINKING LIFE THROUGH 
McGraw-HILL, $3.75 
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6. A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC 


SHEED & Warp, $2.50 


By Caryll Houselande 


7. THE LORD 


REGNERY, $6.50 


By Romano Guardini 


8. ST. ANNE, GRANDMOTHER OF OUR SAVIOUR 


MESSNER, $5 


By Frances Parkinson Keys 


9. ST. PIUS X 


REGNERY, $6 


By Leonard von Matt 


10. AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE TRAPP FAMILY 


PANTHEON, $3.95 


By Maria Augusta Trapp 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
,BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 
CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 

Jest Madison St. 
mest ° “eames Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Ine., 436 
ain St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor, Son & Co., 630 
Euclid Ave. 


CO SnUsS. Cathedral Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 
t. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 

DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 

DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library. 
Chancery Bldg. 

HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 

HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current 
month. Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a book 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system, 
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KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412, 


Chestnut St. 

MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop. 
1102 Chapel St. 

NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 
lace. 

a! YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t. 


26 Park 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 320 N.W. 2nd St. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
13th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Va., Taylor F. Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


ing the stores. 
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ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave, 


North. 

ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
ley St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 80 
Wyoming Ave. 

SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
Ave. ; 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave 

SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Boo 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 1 
Wall St. 


TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply 
House, 615 Cherry St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Co., 56 
Hamilton St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., William J. Gallery ©. 


718 11 St., N. . 

WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Bod 
Shop. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21% 
Market St. 


WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co, 10 
Princess St. 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view of Cathe 
reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patro 
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THE POPES 
ON YOUTH 


By Raymond B. Fullam, S.]. 


HIS IS A BOOK written to 
help you understand your son, 
your daughter, your pupil, 

your parishoner. Whatever your re- 
sponsibility is, as parents, teachers, 
priests, lay leaders—this is the book 
you have always hoped to have at 
hand. It is authoritative, it is the 
first complete papal documentation 
on youth. 


x 


Young people will also want to 
know what this invaluable book 
says. Let them read it. It is, after all, 
for them. They will listen with trust 
and confidence to anyone who 
guides them under the inspiration 
of the loving, wise teachings of this 
1 Give The Popes on Youth as 
a gift. 


Order your copy now. 
$5.00 
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the whammy on him?” He didn’t say 
whammy, of course, but used a voodoo 
word meaning the same thing. 

Mr. Welles, not taking the question 
seriously, answered: “Yes. How long 


| will it take?” 








The “Twenty-four 
hours.” 

Assuming that the voodoo whammy 
was a relic of Caribbean superstition, 
Mr. Welles turned his attention to more 
important matters. In 24 hours, how- 
ever, Percy Hammond was dead. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


answer was: 


FILMS 


TLL CRY TOMORROW. For movie- 
makers in search of meaty dramatic 
material biographies of actual people 
have an irresistible fascination. Besides 
providing a ready-made story line, such 
material has another undeniable ad- 
vantage. The faci that it is true serves 
in large measure to suspend audience 
disbelief and gives it almost auto- 
matically an added dimension. In 
a comparable work of fiction these 
necessary attributes can be achieved 
only through the much-more-difficult-to- 
come-by commodity of creative artistry. 

I'll Cry Tomorrow is a screen adap- 
tation of the widely known biography 
of Lillian Roth, who was a Broadway 
singing star at sixteen, an alcoholic 
before she was twenty and a skidrow 
bum and near-suicide before she at- 
tained physical sobriety with the help 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. The film does 
not mention the fact that Miss Roth’s 
search for spiritual sobriety later led 
her to embrace Catholicism. It also 
omits two of her five marriages. And I 
am not sure that, except for the above- 
mentioned factual props, it would seem 
a very convincingly documented ac- 
count of the making of an alcoholic. 
None the less the film is for the most 
part an honest and compelling study 
of degradation and of the capacity of 
the human spirit to reassert itself. 

Susan Hayward’s performance in the 
leading role is the finest thing she 
has done on the screen. Of the other 
members of the cast only Jo Van Fleet, 
as the mother who, out of her bitter 
experience with poverty and frustra- 
tion, drove her daughter to the career 
she didn’t want, has a real acting op- 
portunity. She makes the most of it. 

I am not persuaded by the line of 
reasoning which holds that the film 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher send for our 
free illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, 
promote and distribute your book, as we have done 
for hundreds of other writers. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcomed. Write today for 
Booklet CA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y- 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 





BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, ete. For 

per information, write: 
A Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
106 Dujarie Hall Notre Dame, Indiana 














EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 
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Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
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Books promptly supplied. Best library 
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|THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN | 


ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 


each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French, | — ‘ 
| row for alcoholics is dubious, the value | 


Arm | 
| for drug addicts, because of the acute 
medical and physiological differences | 


San Antonio, Texas. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 


Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





DIOCESAN VOCATION DIRECTORS. Send 


for sample and prices of pamphlet “Our | 


Daughter is a Nun.” Has full ecclesiastical 


imprimatur. J. J. Caesteckev, 5555 Sheridan | 
| subject, regardless of its intent and | 
manner of handling, leads to an increase | 


Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%”, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical 


porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MASS BOOKLETS—Arranged by Archdio- 
cese of St. Louis. “Our Dialog Mass”, $11.00 
per hundred. “Our Sung Mass”, $15.00 per 
hundred. Write for samples. Pio Decimo 
Press, St. Louis 15, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





THE LITTLE BROTHERS of the Good Shep- 
herd, Albuquerque, N. M., invite you to 
devote the remaining years of your life to 
God’s service and His poor. 





ORDINATION & FIRST MASS REMEM- 
BRANCE CARDS. Dealers wanted. Write 
for samples: Louis Prahl, Old York Rd. 
& 35th, Baltimore 18, Md. 





VALENTINE CARD: Liturgical, modern. Ten 
— Ecclesian Arts, Box 208, Hanni- 
al, IVLO. 
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transfer | 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- | 


| will be an inspiration to alcoholics, but 
| this is beside the point. For adults its 
| justification, like that of most strong 


| drama, lies in its ability to increase | 
| our understanding of, and compassion | 
for, our less fortunate fellow human | 
(MGM) | 


| beings. 


ARM. If the value of I'll Cry Tomor- 


| of The Man with the Golden 


between the two problems, is nil. In 
fact, the reason for the 


' ment of narcotics addiction (against 


which the present film has run with | 


a not unexpected increase in box-office 
receipts) is the opinion of some authori- 
ties that screen representation of the 


| in the number of addicts. This propo- 
| sition, which is admittedly debatable, 
| is scheduled for discussion by the Board 
| of Directors of the Motion Picture 
| Association in the 

the possible view of amending the code 
| provision. 
|. In the meanwhile the film 


| for other reasons to be scarcely worth 


| the furor, Lacking a factual framework | 
| for its approach to its dreadful sub- | 
ject, the picture is unable to substitute | 


any thing inspired in the way of fiction. 
To its credit are a genuine compas- 
sion for human flotsam and a seedy, 
though sometimes excessive, realism in 





turning to his old, bad environment 
| and being driven by the same pres- 
| sures into resuming the habit. 

In addition, however, the hero (?) 


| 

| 

| is afflicted with a set of highly special- | 
| ized problems. He has a neurotic, ma- | 
| lingering wife (Eleanor Parker), a girl | 
| friend (Kim Novak) whose past and | 
present means of livelihood and re- | 


lationship to him are treated in a man- 
ner deliberately elliptical. He has, more- 
over, a bizarre occupational dilemma; 


stature as drama. And the arbitrary 
happy ending which finds the hero 
curing himself by the drastic self-im- 
posed withdrawal or “cold turkey” treat- 
ment is unconvincing and, according to 
sociologists, both false and dangerously 
misleading. (United Artists) 
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Code prohibition of the screen treat- | 


near future with | 


which | 
has occasioned all the fuss turns out | 


its handling of the basic situation: a | 
reformed addict (Frank Sinatra) re- | 





but none of the foregoing is well | 
enough explained or motivated to have | 
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RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
AND GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends 
samples of our new 1956 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. No& 
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